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REFLECTIONS. 


The Missouri Situation. 


ISSOURI will not go Republican this year. The 
M reason is that Missouri Republicans don’t deserve 


a victory. The leaders of that party don’t care 
for the party or its principles. They are simply using the 
party to one end—the election of Mr. Richard C. Kerens 
to the United States Senate. They don’t hope to carry the 
State. They simply wish to carry a few close counties for the 
Legislature and, in order to do this, they have{to knife the 
State ticket or trade upon it. The Republican leaders are 
deluded and deceived by two wise guys—Mr. William H. 
Phelps and Mr. Lee Meriwether. Both are former Demo- 
crats. Mr. Phelps was head of the Democratic lobby. Mr. 
Meriwether was the leading silverite irreconcilable. Mr. 
Phelps is a corporation dirty-worker. Mr. Meriwether is 
supposed to be opposed to the dirty-worker in politics. They 
are working together to send Mr. Richard Kerens to the 
United States Senate.Mr. Phelps, as a lobbyist,may be hired 
for the work. Mr. Meriwether, however, used to bea man 
whose political ideals had'tremors at the thought of such men 
as Mr. Kerens in politics.Mr. Kerens is a political capital- 
ist and nothing bettcr or worse. He is just the sort of a 
power against which Democrats have raged for the last 
six years. And Republicans believe that the men who 
followed Bryan are going to follow Phelps and Meriwether 
in support of the man who was the friend and partner of 
Dorsey and Elkins and Blaine, who is the beneficiary and 
advocate of everything against which Democracy is a pro- 
test. The Democrats simply cannot stultify themselves in 
such fashion. They are not going to lend themselves to a 
scheme to send a ‘plutocrat, in the fullest meaning of the 
term, however pleasant and amiable he may be personally, 
to take the seat of George G. Vest inthe Senate. As well 
ask faithful Catholics to put Martin Luther’s name or that 
of Henry VIII in the litany of the saints. There will be 
no Democratic desertion to the Republican ticket. 
There will be plenty of Republican desertion of the 
ticket, because of the party’s surrender of itself 
and its affairs into the control of a Populist 
like Meriwether and a professional corruptionist like 
Phelps. Thousands of Republicans want party success; 
but party success does not consist solely in landing Mr. 
Kerens in the Senate. They don’t want the State ticket 
slaughtered to elect Mr. Kerens, but, if they can’t help it, 
they will make the slaughter so great as to include Mr. 
Kerens too. The Republicans are in an absurd position, 
tied up with everything they have fought for years. They 
have a bogus issue in the claim that the Democrats have 


robbed the State. They can’t prove their charges. They 


howl about the Nesbitt election law as an infamy. The 
law is as fair as any election law in any State. They 
shriek about the police law. But Republicans framed the 
original law that made the police force a State machine. 
They yelp that school funds have disappeared, but every 
county clerk knows that his county’s share comes regu- 
larly to hand. The Republicans are making a great deal 
of noise, but their real work is subterranean in the close 
counties, to secure legislative votes for Mr. Kerens 
for Senator. And the Republicans have made just 
enough noise to bring out the Democrats. They 
have scored the Democrats just enough to make 
them retire some of the veteran managers and put young 
men in their places. The Republicans have simply put the 
Democrats on their mettle by all their hubbub, They have 
not an issue that will stick, that will bear analysis. Their 
tactics in the Phelps-Populist deal are those of the ostrich 
hiding his head in the sand. They simply cannot win, for 
their cards are no good and, besides, they have “tipped their 


hand” tothe enemy. Mr. Kerens had better save his money. 
Most of it is going into the hands of men who will vote for 
William J, Stone for Senator. Mr. Kerens is being robbed 
of every dollar he puts upto the support of the Phelps- 
Meriwether movement. 
se 
The Coal Strike 


THE coal strike may be fun for the operators and 
miners, but it’s an outrage upon the public. But perhaps 
it would be a good thing if the situation should grow worse 
than better just now. The conflict teaches the lesson that 
public interest demands official settlement of labor dis- 
putes. Governmental arbitration is the only possible 
solution of the difficulty. Private arbitration seems to be 
utterly impossible. Both miner and operative assume a 
public-be-damned attitude, and accuse one another of un- 
reasonableness. The law should bring them both to 
reason. 


FF 
The Musical Decadence 


WEALTHY Italians are still doing their share in further- 
ing the interest of musical art. Signor Sonzogno, the 
famous music publisher, of Milan, has offered a prize of 
$10,000 for the best one-act opera. About ten or twelve 
years ago, the offering of a similar prize led tothe dis- 
covery of Pietro Mascagni’s genius and the productlon of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Under the terms of the present 
offer, the libretto must be in Italian, but the contest will be 
international. The list of judges, though largely Italian, 
contains also the names of foreign composers and critics. 
Humperdinck, Massenet and Jan Blockx, the Belgian, 
have been added to the list. It is generally believed that 
there is little hope of the production of a first-class opera in 
this contest. For some reason or other, the present age 
does not seem to call forth the highest musical genius. The 
prose of business materialism is stifling or repressing it. 
Since his first real success with “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni has not produced anything that made a lasting 
impression. His Jater work has fallen flat. _Smarting un- 
der the supposed inappreciative attitude of his com+ 
patriots, he is, it is alleged, gravely considering the ad- 
visability of coming to this country. Humperdinck, Mas- 
senet, Sigfried Wagner and Goldmark are wasting their 
time and talents on second-rate stuff. Nowhere is there 
any sign of a real genius. The world generally seems to 
be unable to rise above “rag time.” 


se et 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 


THERE is quite a generally prevailing idea that never be- 
fore was there such great prosperity as there is at the pres- 
ent time in the United States. Yet,a little over a century ago, 
prosperity must have been been very common and marked 
in England. For, in 1791, Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
in a letter to Lord Sheffield, used the following graphic 
words: “The three per cents are so high, and the country 
is in such a damned state of prosperity under this fellow 
Pitt, that I cannot bring myself to buy at such low in- 
terest.” From this epistolary explosion we may safely in- 
fer: that England “had money to burn;” that inflation 
was rampant; that securities were going sky-high; that in- 
terest-rates were sinking, and that cautious investors were 
disposed to look for a reaction. While buried in histor- 
ical, philological and archzological;investigations, the gib- 
bous Gibton kept his eye on political and financial develop- 
ments. He had a good share of British thrift and shrewd- 
ness in his make-up, and he was not slow to realize, in 
1791, when the boom was at its height, that sooner or later 
there would be arise in the value of money and a drop in 
securities. About ten years later, British securities could 
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be had almost for the asking, and money was growing un- 
comfortably scarce. The beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury finds the United States making money hand over fist, 
with everybody thatis worth anything putting his shoulder 
to the wheels of business. Money is cheap and securities 
are high. Everything looks promising at the present time. 
We all hope that prosperity will last many years longer. But 
we may be disappointed. Our three per cents may have 
already seen their highest. History repeats itself, and 
teaches us that booms follow adversity, and adversity, 
booms. And no means have as yet been discovered by 
which we can make prosperity permanent. In economic 
conditions there are rises, declines and falls, on the latter 
two of which Gibbon is authority, but if you hint such a 
thing tothe Republican leaders at present they will pull 
themselves up as Silas Wegg used todo when told that it 
was the Decline and Fall-off the Roman not the Rooshyun 
Empire that he fondly quoted: “Not inthe presence of 
ladies; not in the presence of ladies!” 


se 
Have At You, Death! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE of the kidneys has been successfully 
attacked with the surgeon’s blade. According to the 
papers, Dr. Geo. M. Edebohls, Surgeon to St. Francis 
Hospital, New York, has demonstrated his ability to 
operate successfully for this disease. In November, 1892, 
he operated on a patient for the purpose of relieving the 
usual symptoms due to floating kidney, as it is usually 
called. The patient had also well-marked symptoms of 
chronic Bright’s disease. The fixation of the kidney, 
styled nephropexy, was not performed with any idea of re- 
lieving Bright’s disease. The only object was fixation of 
the kidney. To the doctor’s astonishment, however, the 
operation was succeeded by a disappearance of floating 
kidney as well as symptoms of the dread disease. Up to 
April, 1897, Dr. Edebohls performed five similar opera- 
tions, three of the patients being restored to perfect 
health. In January, 1898, he made his first deliberate 
attack on chronic Bright’s disease, the result being a com- 
plete and permanent cure. Since then, he has operated, 
with gratifying success, on forty more patients. The 
operation itself is not considered dangerous. In fact, it is 
not so difficult as that for fixing floating kidney, in which 
Dr. Edebohls had a mortality of one per cent. The chief 
peril lies in the changes the disease may already have 
caused in the heart and circulatory system. The doctor 
has lately sailed for Europe, with the intention of bringing 
the matter before the profession there. If there is no ex- 
aggeration in Dr, Edebohl’'s claims, he has scored quite 
heavily in the combat with a generally fatal disease, and 
made a good start in the removal of another terror of the 
human race. Bright’s disease has hitherto been regarded 
as incurable as consumption and cancer and both have 
lately been receiving the scientific attention of eminent 
surgeons all over the world. Successful surgical treat- 
ment of lungs and kidney, to say nothing of the lymph 
treatment and segregration of the consumptive, would 
reduce mortality very materially, and as there are some 
signs that the X-rays can arrest and, as some say, positively 
cure, cancer, it would appear as if the science of medicine 
and surgery were in a way to realize not a little of the 
results prophesied by its devotees during the last 


twenty years. 
FF 


No Need For Immortals 


A Roya charter has been granted to the British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical 
and Philological Studies. There are forty-nine ‘scholars 
on the roll of incorporation. Among them are Arthur J. 
Balfour, Leslie Stephen and Lord Roseberry. A few of 
the names are hardly known to the average Englishman. 
It would appear as though former expectations of an institu- 
tion along the lines of the Academie Francaise were to be 
disappointed. There will be no “Immortals” in England, 


apparently. Matthew Arnold’s longing for an organiza- 


tion that would have supreme and undisputed authority in 
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matters literary is still far from being satisfied. English- 
speaking nations are growing so rapidly, and have such 
a variety of interests and races, that orthodox hopes of 
aristocratic leaders of literature will for a long time to 
come, perhaps for ever, remain what they have been all 
along—an iridescent dream. The new Academy will be 
composed, principally, of amateurs, and take only an 
amateurish interest in the questions referred to in the 
charter. It could never proclaim itself, or be considered, 
as a literary Areopagus. It would have no more influence 
on the growth of language in the United States than the 
French Academy has. English is a vital, developing 
language; it is vastly different from the French. The 
French has nearly become static. It is in a fair way to 
become a classic by ceasing to grow any further. The 
few words that are added to the French dictionary from 
time to time will always remain strangers. For these 
reasons, the Academie Francaise is willingly recognized as 
the supreme authority in literary questions. There is a 
raison d'etre for it. Such an institution, however, would 
be out of place in England, where the dictionary is grow- 
ing rapidly, and where new phrases are being coined every 
year, in fact one may say every day. The English language 
may be deteriorating and losing its former purity, as some 
eminent critics constantly assert, but it is growing all the 
time, and it is, perhaps, more vigorous and more expressive 
than it was a century ago. Growth is life. The English 
race has neither desire nor use for a classic language as 
yet. A classic language means a classic, or, in plain 
words, a dead nation. And there is nothing “dead” about 
the United States. Americans are the liveliest people on 
God’s earth, and the American language is overlaying the 
English language, and hiding it under new locutions and 
idioms springing from our more virile life. 


JF 
The Children Question 


IN a late lecture, Chancellor Andrews, of the Nebraska 
University, voiced the opinion that the bringing forth of 
children should be restricted to the wealthy and cultured 
classes. Poor people, he says, should be discouraged from 
having offspring, and the upper classes of society must be 
taught that it is their imperative and sacred duty to multi- 
ply, because they have the power and means to rear the 
right sort of citizens. Old Plato used to talk that way. 
That’s what he formulated as one condition of his ideal 
Republic. In modern times, the brilliant Nietzsche advo- 
cated something of the same kind. He died in a mad- 
house. The weak, the sickly, the improvident, the help- 
less must be exterminated. There is no place for them in 
modern life. Let them be ordered to take the hemlock, 
and make room for the strong and fit children of the upper 
classes. Prof. Andrews, it would appear, has never heard 
of the propensity of the upper classes to have no children, 
or to have as few as possible. Procreation is not popular 
with the aristocrats. They consider it vulgar to have 
children. It is only the coarse, the poor, the low who are 
fond of reproducing themselves. These shiftless, thrift- 
less and reckless proletaires cannot restrain themselves. 
They give themselves over too much to natural instincts. 
And they should, therefore, be kept, in some way or other, 
from peopling the world with undesirable offspring. We 
have too many of these vulgar plebians. They are en- 
dangering our precious civilization. Free and unlimited 
coinage of plebian children will tend to impair the vitality 
of the race. Itis only the rich that breed the right kind 
of human stuff. Their power, their virility, their intelli- 
gence, their energy, says Prof. Andrews, provide for all. 
But there isa limit to this. The capacity of the rich 
must not be overtaxed. Is not the eminent professional 
authority afraid that by confining procreation of children 
to these rich classes the strain placed upon them will be 
too much? If they are already, Atlas-like, carrying the 
tremendous burden of civilization upon their shoulders, 
compulsory reproduction of the species ought to be the 
last straw to break the camel’s back. It will not do to 
overload the wealthy folks with responsibilities. It will be 


better to share the responsibility of upduilding and upkee 

ing the race with the vulgar classes. The latter, as is we 
known, do not mind the responsibility very much. [In fa 

they do not feel it at all. They think much less of it than 
the rich, and it is more natural with them, too. And jt 
often turns out that their vulgar offspring is much the 
better, physically and mentally. They seem to have a 
monopoly of procreating those who are fit to survive, who 
do things, who are found in the vanguard of advancing 
humanity, who write the songs, paint the pictures, carve 
the statues and make life beautiful and sweet. The 
children of the lowly have made the world what it is in 
everything that makes for goodness and truth. They have 
given us the arts and sciences; they have even made the 
rich themselves. None of the really great men of the 


world have been born with a silver spoon in the 
mouth. Prof. Andrews should study the pages of 
history, should read the newspapers more closely, 


should look around him. What has Prof. Andrews been 
doing all along? Who were his ancestors? He may think 
that his own immediate origin is distinctly aristocratic, but 
it is dollars to donghnuts that his more remote ancestors 
were simon-pure sans-culottes. It is not nice of Prof, 
Andrews to be ashamed of his plebeian origin. If he 
knows anything at all he must know better than to support 
the thesis that the rich sustain the poor. He should know 
that the rich are all parvenus, having all come from the 
ranks of the lowly. He himself is a parvenu, and be- 
trays a parvenu’s typical priggishness in arguing the 
superiority of the rich and cultured. Professor Andrews 
should go soak his head. 
se wt 
Mr. Sage’s Wisdom 


ONCE more, Russell Sage has opened his mouth and 
spoken words of warning. He has taken issue with Mr. 
Morgan on the trust question. He does not believe in 
huge combinations, and considers them a grave menace to 
political, financial and economic stability. About a year 
ago, he expressed himself at length, along the same lines, 
in an article in the North American Review. Mr. Sage has 
not changed his views since. He says that it is silly to 
think that because some combinations have proved success- 
ful all others will also prove a success. Sucha deduction, 
according to his idea, is a non sequitur. He believes in 
business along individual lines. His ideas may be conser- 
vative and old-fashioned, yet they are perfectly logical. 
The industrial development of the last thirty years has, 
undoubtedly, made combinations necessary in many 
branches of business. The expansion of fields of com- 
merce and enterprise, the narrowing of the world’s limits, 
call for larger capitalization, and unification of means and 
efforts. But it is questionable whether billion-dollar com- 
bines have any justification or will prove permanently suc- 
cessful. Suppose, for instance, that the United States 
Steel Corporation were to go to pieces, that receivers were 
to be appointed for it! Do you think that it would not 
have much effect on business conditions everywhere, in 
America as well as in Europe? Such an industrial catas- 
trophe would have most disastrous consequences. And 
there is where the danger lies. Immense capitalization 
involves immense dangers. The bankruptcy of a corpora- 
tion with hundreds of millions of capital would not he a 
thing to be sneezed at. It would hurt credit and confi- 
dence vastly more than the collapse of a corporation of 
limited capital. Great business, when accompanied by 
foolhardy inflation and reckless stock-jobbing, means gre«! 
panics. Mr. Morgan intimates that he has some morc 
cards up his sleeve; that he is going to do some 
more in the combination line. Mr. Morgan may have th: 
right idea and correct expectations; he may have the pr¢ 
science of genius, in other words. But if common sens 
and experience are worth anything, they should be allowe 
some “say” on topics of this kind. They tell us that in 
flation always leads to disaster. The larger the scale © 
which it has been carried on, the worse will be the results 
Morgan is trying to prolong the inflation-period, and t: 
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stave off disaster indefinitely, by making stronger efforts 
more completely to centralize business and finance. He is 
combining, or buying an interest in, many banks and trust 
companies; he aims at the establishment of a hugh trans- 
portation trust operating on both land and water, and it is 
even intimated that he has entered in:o negotiations looking 
towards colossal, international industrial, financial and com- 
mercial combines. He thinks that extension of area and 
interests, and further huge inflation, will maintain his grip 
upon things, indefinitely. But it is just possible that he is 
miscalculating; that he is over-reaching himself; 
that he is overlooking some ominous danger spots 
in his vast, rapidly rising speculative structure. For 
the good of us all, it is to be hoped that he is 
building more substantially and more wisely than many 
are willing to believe. Mr. Morgan is a mighty man; he 
has achieved marvelous results. He has grown so great, 
his luck has been so persistent and unvarying, that one 
may be pardoned for becoming somewhat uneasy and 
fidgety about it. “The only thing certain about luck,” said 
Jack Oakhurst, “is that it is bound toturn.” Experience 
tells us that fortune smiles on n> man forever and that 
she proves truant when least expected. The gods cannot 
be tempted indefinitely. A man who has too much luck 
is no less an object of fear and suspicion, than he that is 
always “up against it.” The Greeks had an adage: 
“Beware of great good luck.” 


Fe 

Spain’s Kid King 

LITTLE KING ALFONSO is having a royal good time 
these days, He is, indeed, letting himself go to such an 
extent that the old, fossilized chromos of the court begin 
to consider him insane. According to time-honored 
Spanish traditions, no sane occupant of the throne should 
dare to act naturally, or express likes and dislikes at re- 
ceptions and functions. A king must not unlimber and 
joke and laugh; he must always look as solemn as an owl, 
and keep his mouth shut. Howcan a sane king enjoy 
himself, especially in modern Spain, where the throne has 
become a very rickety piece of furniture? Yet this boyish 
Alfonso seems to get lots of fun out of his job. Ergo, he 
must be crazy. According to late dispatches, the sixteen- 
year-old monarch complained of being bored at the great 
Ovidea reception, and asked why he could not be allowed 
to take a nap; then he began to stretch his arms and in- 
dulge inthe priceless luxury of a good yawn. In another 
town he took snapshots of a triumphal arch, and made 
such unpardonably indiscreet remarks about St. Peter’s 
toe-nail and St. Paul’s hair that church prelates nearly 
fainted. How can ultra-conservative Spaniards have con- 
fidence in a king that commits such boyish pranks? King 
Philip the Second must be doing some ghost-walking these 
days in the sombre halls of the Escurial, and see ghosts 
himself while pondering little Alfonso’s unheard-of deeds. 
One is apt to lose all ideals of Spanish grandezza, when 
reading of such royal escapades. Yet itwould appear as 
though there were some practical business-sense under- 
neath Alfonso’s wanton behavior, for, on one occasion, he 
preferred to see some important mines rather than gaping 
crowds of people. There may be more in the little fellow 
than peop.e are apt to believe. There may be method in 
his madness. Years ago, the papers had all sorts of reports 
of insanity symptoms in Germany's Imperial William, and 
many regarded him as a downright fool. At the present 
day, no one of intelligence would care to assert that he is 
deficient in sense, common or uncommon. William has 
made a fairly good ruler,and shown remarkably keen 
business perception. If he is afflicted with a few bizarre 
notions, they are more than outweighed by his good qual- 
ities. And so it may be with Alfonso. Those that regard 
him as insane to-day, and gasp and stare at his democratic 
nonchalance and naivete, may praise him as a wise king 
ten years hence. He appears to be the kind of a ruler 
hat Spain needs. May he continue to break away from 
traditions derived from mediaeval ages; may he havea 
good time while he is young, and develop the spirit of 
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buoyancy, of optimism and progress. Spain needs some- 
body that will chase the bats and owls from behind the 
throne of Charles the Fifth, Alfonso is all right. There 
is. nothing wrong with his determination to lead a natural 
existence. He may yet prove Spain’s salvation, in spite 
of the heavy streak of Bourbonism in his ancestry. His 
independence of spirit is a good omen. And even a 
kinglet is entitled to his youth, 


# st 
Mr. Shaw's Doublings 


Mr. L. M. SHAW, Secretary of the Treasury, is rapidly 
talking himself into a cu/ de sac. From admissions he falls 
into denials, from attacks into defences, from simon-pure 
economic philosophy into hackneyed sophistry, and gener- 
ally leads one to conclude from his grandiloquent perora- 
tions that he does not know what he is talking about. His 
speeches are literary wonders. They are strictly up to 
Talleyrand’s obscurantism. Leslie’s ingenuity is “out of 
sight.” His political strabism is phenomenal. He is giv- 
ing New Englanders more hot air than the Gulf stream. 
The other day, he delivered a speech at Morrisville, Vt., 
that may be regarded as a classic of its kind. After saying 
that he never opposed readjustment of the tariff, he gravely 
assured his hearers that there has never been a revision of 
the tariff in the interest of free trade, or for revenue 


only, that has not proved as fatal to business as “the 
plagues of Egypt.” He also asserts that he 
would like to reduce rates on quite a _ large 


number of items, but qualifies this witha hint at the 
necessity of increasing rates on other items. He regards 
prosperity as the mother of combinations of both capital 
and labor. We are given to understand that organized 
labor is as much of a trust as is the Standard Oil Company. 
What a specious, novel defence of monopolies! Union 
labor will, of course, duly appreciate the comparative politi- 
cal economy of Mr. Shaw. Organized labor has made 
many mistakes and been the cause of many wrongs, but it 
would be hard to convince anybody that there is much real 
resemblance between it and the Standard Oil Company. 
And, then, what rhapsodical hymns is the Iowan singing in 
praise of prosperity! Prosperity is the source of every- 
thing, but especially of corporations, and it inspires both 
dreams of great things and the consummation of gigantic 
enterprises. “Does any one suppose,” he asks, “that the 
anthracite coal-miners could be kept together if there were 
a million men out of employment and their families 
begging bread?” The same conditions that beget 
trusts enable men to go on strikes. Did you mark 
that? Mr. Shaw should be more careful in his 
outpouring of Republican dogma. He ought to know bet- 
ter than to admit, in the same breath, that high-tariff pros- 
perity is the mother of trusts and of strikes. But, then, it 
is hard to stifle truth. As Simon Greenleaf says, it is for- 
ever on our tongue, and will out. The Iowa sophist rallies 
to the defence of the beef trust in great shape. This is 
what he says: “A few days ago, the butchers, in conven- 
tion assembled, declared in favor of abolishing the tariff on 


cattle and meat to the end that this supposed shelter for the 


alleged meat trust might be removed, but I am disposed to 
think that the good farmers of my State would vote quite 
unanimously against such an experiment.” He does not 
define who the “good farmers” are. He leaves that to our 
imagination. The average American is always under the 
impression that all farmers are good. Mr. Shaw divides 
them up, however, when it comes to a discussion of tariffs. 
The “good farmers” do not want free cattle; they do not 
want South American steers brought into this country to 
compete with the native product. Of course, the versatile 
Mr. Shaw puts thoughts which they never had, into the 
“good farmers’” brains. The American farmer worries 
as much about imports of foreign cattle as he does about 
foreign wheat, or cotton, or coal. But he “must be 
shown” that his greatest friend in the wide, wide 
world is the Republican party with its high tariff. We are 
told, also, that the removal of protection on live stock would 
not benefit the butchers, and would ruin the farmers, 
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Great, wise, 
Here is political 


while the packers would continue to flourish. 
far-seeing, philosophical Mr. Shaw! 
economy for you! So far as the high prices of meat are 
concerned, the Iowan has satisfied himself that the talk of 
a squeeze of the public by the beef trust is all rot. The 
advance in price is due, entirely, to the drought. You will 
remember, of course, that weather conditions play a domi- 
nant role in Republican protection gospel. Good crops are 
due to good weather, and good weather is due to protection. 
Droughts are due to bad weather, but bad weather is not due 
to protection. Droughts are, however,the cause of high prices 
of meat, and of unjust accusations against beef trusts. The 
only good there is in drought is that it raises the value of 
cattle and horses, and thereby makes farmers more pros- 


perous. This prosperity, however, is again due to pro- 
tection. Leslie has made an exhaustive study of live-stock 
trafic. His brain is bulging with statistical figures. He 


informs the American public that the Burlington road, 
during the month of July, brought in 1,000 less fat steers 
per day this year than last year. It is to be presumed that 
this “bunco-steering” argument is unanswerable from a 
Republican standpoint. There is always something terri- 
fying, paralyzing, in an argument fraught with statistics. 
“But,” continues Mr. Shaw, “let no one understand this to 
be a defense of the packers, or an extenuation of their 
offences. A suit is now pending against them, and :/ the 
allegations of the petition are sustained (and that seems 
probable), they are going to have trouble.” You don’t say! 
Really? Well, well, who would have thought it possible? 
After some “ifs,” and “probables,” the beef trust may 
have trouble. There is no trust-manipulation in meat 
prices, Mr. Shaw tells us. The beef combine is perfectly 
harmless and innocent of the charges brought against it. 
But suit has been brought against it, anyway, presumably 
on “general principles,” or as part of the grand-stand play, 
and if some “ifs” do not interfere, it will go hard with the 
Armours and Swifts. We salute Mr. Shaw as prophet of 
the oppressor and oppressed! But Mr. Shaw inculcates 
profound principles of economic truth, not alone by argu- 
ments, but also by parables. The senior Phil Armour once 
told him that he got rich, while a young man, by watching 
the iron and coal miners. Whenever these men went to 
work, Phil, “wise guy” that he was, used to pack every 
ham he could lay his hands on, but, when they were idle, 
Phil used to sell everything he could dispose of. Oh wise 
Mr. Shaw! Oh genial, thrifty Mr. Armour! 


ss wt 
Christian Trust Magnates 


AND now comes President Baer, of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Company, and informs us that “the 
rights and interests of the laboring men will be protected 
and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by the 
Christian-men, to whom God, in His infiaite wisdom, has 
given the control of the property-interests of the country.” 
We must study these words closely. They are both 
sonorous and significant. What do they remind us of, 
anyway? Does not Emperor William use such highfalutin 
language once in a while, when he talks about the divine 
rights of kings to govern people as they damn please? 
Sure enough, Mr. Baer is following in the footsteps of 
God’s annointed. He believes that his company controls 
anthracite coal mines by divine right. Just think of it! 
The Lord Almighty has handed over the coal properties of 
the country to certain capitalists, who can do therewith as 
they please, and are not responsible for their management 
to anybody. The Lord Almighty has established the 
hard-coal trust, and left 75,000,000 people at its mercy. 
The miners have no right to complain, or io ask for an 
advance in wages. All they have to do is to submit 
quietly, and take what their rulers deign to allow them. 
We have heard a good many novel and startling things 
from capitalistic headquarters, in the past two years, but 
Mr. Baer’s idea is entitled to the palm for uniqueness. He 
has promulgated the theory that our big trusts are ruling 
by divine sanction; that they are the creation of God Him- 
self. And he lays emphasis on the fact that these rulers 



























































































































by divine right are “Christian men,” insinuating thereby 
that everybody else is a heathen. Christianity has become 
an essential and exclusive attribute of our trusts and syn- 
dicates. No wonder that Gates recently declared Morgan 
to be “the salt of the earth!” Gates and Baer ought to 
know what Christianity is, or what it shouldbe. They can 
give cards and spades to our theologians. They have the true 
ethics of Christianity at their fingers’ ends. Mr. Baer has 
earned the thanks of Americans for giving them the only 
logical conception of the origin and nature and rights of 
trusts and monopolies. Some of us had been thinking of 
the divine-right theory as an explanation of certain trusts’ 
attitudes for sometime, but never had the “nerve” to give 
it utterance. The idea of a divine right to squeeze the 
shekels out of the pockets of a people is certainly refresh- 
ing in this warm weather. The magnates are working for the 
establishment of a capitalistic theocracy. More power to 


them! 
FS 


Civilization and Misery 


Is the economic condition of the average American 
family better to-day than it was some years ago? This is a 
question that has received considerable attention of late. 
The unceasing talk of marvelous prosperity all over the coun 
try has given most of us the impression that we are getting 
along swimmingly; that everything is as it should be, and 
that there is absolutely no reason to “kick,” or to study 
political platforms that still contain “view-with-alarm” 
clauses. While we are thus patting ourseives on the back 
about our blooming good luck, some eminent statisticians 
continue to throw long tables of figures and facts at us, 
and try to make us believe that we are, in fact, no better 
off than we were at the beginning of this golden age of 
prosperity. Ina recent issue of Harper's Weekly, we are 
favored with the results of a statistical inquiry, conducted 
by the long established and favorably known Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics, on the subject of the cost 
of living in 1897 and in 1902, The carefully gathered 
figures prove that the expenditures of families, whose 
average rent is $105 a year, have increased since 1897. The 
cost of food has risen 11.16; of dry goods and boots, 16.07: 
of rent, 52 43, and of fuel 9.78 per cent. While there 
has been some increase in the average income, it has not 
been sufficient completely to offset the enhanced cost of 
living. The National census figures corroborate the truth 
of the results of the Massachusetts investigation. The 
profits of labor are decreasing. There can be no doubt 
about that. The sharp rise in the prices of commodities, 
and the growing tendency to employ women and children, 
are making cuts into the average income of wage-earners. 
The National census figures, given out recently, showed 
conclusively that an increase in the number of wage-earners 
has been accompanied by a perceptible decrease in the 
average wage. The employment of women and children 
has become an important factor in the economic condition 
of the people. In 1872, less than one per cent of the aggre- 
gate family income came from mothers who labored; the per- 
centage has since risen to 5.29 percent. The Massachusetts 
Bureau makes an attempt to convince us that the average 
American family is better off, socially, than it was years 
ago. Weare told that while it costs more to live, life is 
correspondingly richer. The budget of expense of the 
family household includes expenditures for papers, periodi- 
cals and books, education, religion and charity, fraternal 
societies, amusement, insurance, and other things of a 
kindred nature. It is also asserted that the child is given 
abundant food, and saved from toil as much as possible. 
The latter assertion is a very hazardous one, in the face of 
reliable statistics proving the contrary. And the talk about 
cheap amusements, papers, books and education is getting 
to be tiresome. Why expect an American family of the 
present day to live the life of 1860 or 1840? That there 
has been progress, socially, is beyond controversy. But 
has it been sufficient, or commensurate with the advances 
made in science and industry? Impartially considered, 
the social as well as the economic condition of the lower 
classes of human society is not as high as we should wish. 
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There has been, comparatively, a much more material rise 
in the condition of the wealthy. There is no use disguis- 
ing, or juggling with, facts. Anybody with eyes to see and 
brain to think, may convince himself that there is a vast 
amount of unnecessary and almost repulsive wretchedness, 
misery and want in the tenement districts of our large 
cities, The proletariat is gaining new recruits every day. 
Its condition shows no marked improvement; on the con- 
trary, it may be said to be distinctly retrograding. Is 
there any special difference between the condition of the 
agricultural helot of centuries ago and that of the modern 
victims of unsanitary factories and sweatshops? Take an 
hour’s walk through the purlieus of metropolitan slums, 
and see if you can find any proof of social and economic 
betterment? Let us face the facts, and be honest with 
ourselves and others. Taking all classes of modern human 
society together, there has been progress, undoubtedly; but 
it has been confined, principally, to the upper and middle 
strata. One need not necessarily be a Socialist or an 
Anarchist to speaks of things of this sort, the more dis- 
agreeable features of our civilization. They tell us that the 
child, nowadays, is well fed. Yet Sir James Crichton 
Browne, the eminent Scotch physician, pointed out, at the 
recent International Congress forthe Welfare and Pro- 
tection of Children, just held in London, that the stamina 
of the British race is declining, because of the insufficient 
feeding of the children of the artisan class in the cities and 
towns. So faras the employment of women and children 
in the factories is concerned, where hours are long, and 
environments calculated to lead to physical and moral decay, 

all that is necessary to say is that it is a loud-crying evil. 

President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
has lately made some pointed remarks about this enslave- 
ment of woman and child,which is especially in evidence in 
Southern cotton factories. Mankind is steadily going up- 
ward. Economically, socially and ethically, there has 

been a vast improvement since the Middle Ages. While 

we may rightfully boast of this, we must not overlook signs 

of retrogression among the proletariat, and abuses of oppor- 
tunities which science and industry have brought along with 
them. Abject poverty, ignorance and misery are not con- 
sistent with principles of higher humanitarianism. While 
they may be expected to be always with us, it is our duty to 
relieve their intensity and to reduce their area. And edu- 
cation alone will not solve this sinister problem. It requires 

an uplifting of the physical, intellectual and moral nature 
of man. There is plenty of missionary work to be done 
right at home. Our religious societies, which spend such 

large sums among the heathen, have a very promising field 

in the tenement sections of our big cities. The redemption 

of our slum districts is truly a “white man’s burden.” 

et et 


THE TEXAS CATTLE RANGE, 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





tangled up in this subject than can be touched 

upon, much less exploited, in a brief letter of this 
kind. For it comprehends the passing of the cattle king 
and of the cowboy and brings down the curtain upon the 
blood-stirring drama of the free ranges, the lawless life 
and picturesque freedom of that period of the history of 
the Southwest when the countless herds of beef cattle 
ranged upon the fenceless plains from the tropic Rio 
Grande to the Bad Lands of Wyoming and the Dakotas; 
when the six-shooter and the lariat were the emblems of 
advancing “civilization,” and to be a cattleman meant 
wealth, and kingship and, above all, liberty. 

But the subject trenches also upon the homelier and 
more imminent questions of the price of beef, of the activi- 
ties of the trust, of the extension of agricultural enterprise 
in the so-called semi-arid and arid regions, and leads, 
therefore, naturally and logically, to the now pending 
policy of a National system of irrigation. I was astonished, 
during my recent visit to Texas, to find an air of indiffer- 
ence and even hostility among politicians, newspapers 


Teas is more romance and politics and business 





and supposedly public-spirited men, against the “aggres 
sion” of small farmers, home builders and industrious 
immigrants who are even now, in spite of real and manu- 
factured discouragements, pushing their way into the river 
less plains of Western Texas, and, in some cases, even 
across the borders of the barren and forbidding deserts of 
Arizona. It needs no special acumen to understand that 
this recondite, and apparently unwise, indifference or 
opposition to immigration, is due to the concerted and pow- 
erful opposition of the great cattle industries and to their 
hired or subsidized champions of the press, the State Legis- 
latures and of Congress. Indeed, these self-sufficient 
range barons, in the three or four hundred million acres 
of absolutely ungoverned “free land” outside of Texas, do 
not hesitate, even at this day, to connive at the free-and- 
easy mandate of the “forty-five” and the “wire-nipper” in 
“discouraging” the settler and in destroying the barbed- 
wire fences of the despised “farmer.” In Texas, State 
laws of some years standing and of more recent enactment 
have put a stop to this high-handed despotism, though they 
have not been equal to the task of estopping the lobbyist at 
Austin and at Washington. 

In support of his contention that the sheep-farmer and, 
later, the crop farmer, are responsible for the decadence of 
the cattle industry, the rich cattle man, the lobbyist who 
opposes new laws for the government of the free ranges, 
and the average live-stock editor, unanimously quote from 
the latest Federal statistics, which prove beyond cavil that 
for some years the number of range cattle inthe United 
States has been decreasing at the fearful rate of two mil- 
lions a year, and that Texas alone has two and one half 
millions fewer cattle now than seven years ago. This is 
true, but it is rebellious nature, harried and driven by 
cattle kings, miners, trappers and hunters—all advent- 
urous, selfish pioneers, who neither regarded nor estimated 
the result of their methods,—which is responsible for this 
decrease in the numerical greatness of the range herds. 
Actuated solely by the certainty of great and immediate re- 
turns from their herds, the cattlemen increased their droves 
upon the free plains so rapidly that within a comparatively 
few years the whole character of the great grazing lands 
was impoverished, transformed from a vast pasture to an 
almost desert waste. In theearly days of the cattle boom 
two acres were more than enough to sustain and even fat- 
ten one steer during a year; nowit isa rare exception 
when twenty acres will yield sufficient grass to keep life in 
a single beef for the same period. 

Ten years ago, when it first became evident that most 
of the over-pastured ranges were no longer sufficient for 
cattle, millions of sheep were inducted, and the work of 
destruction begun by the cattle kings was swiftly com- 
pleted by the all-destroying root-eaters. Then, as a final 
drain, not only upon the grasses, but upon the shrubs and 
foliage of the ranges, came the Angora and other breeds of 
goats, devouring from the almost bare hills and the dwindling 
thickets -the last vestiges of verdure. Meanwhile the 
hunter andthe trapper had not been idle. The dam-build- 
ing beavers were exterminated from the rivers, wolves, 
coyotes and other predatory “policemen” of the wastes were 
slaughtered by millions, only to be succeeded by the more 
elusive and infinitely more destructive myriads of jack-rab- 
bits, prairie dogs and gophers which, to this day, constitute 
the chief pest and menace of the ambitious husbandman of 
the Southwest. The miners stripped the sparse timbers 
from the hills and river-bottoms. The spring freshets, 
rushing over sodless and unresisting wastes of hoof-trodden 
soil, seamed the great plains with deep and dangerous 
gulches, which dried up with the return of sunny weather, 
while the denuded, natural water-courses remained dry or 
filled up with the drifting, wind-blown sand of the devasted 
fields. 

And it must be remembered that the great cattlemen 
who thus overran the free ranges, and the sheep-rangers 
who followed with even more destructive millions of grazing 
creatures, did nothing to equalize or offset the ‘widespread 
ruin which they wrought. They built no fences, they 
damned no rivers, they preserved no pastures, they gave 
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the earth no rest. They did not plant, nor reap, nor build. 
They became immensely wealthy, and now that they are 
paying the price of their recklessly prodigal methods, now 
that available “free” pasture is becoming less and less, now 
that recurrent drouths in the regions, which they themselves 
laid waste, are killing their cattle by the millions, they 
would hold back the immigrant who comes to sink wells, 
to fence farms, to give the earth a chance to recuperate, to 
build homes, to begin schools, to plant and till and reap. 
To him they say: “Keep out! This is arid land, unfit for 
anything but pasture and scarcely fit for that.” 

And, with the exception of Texas, the waste and semi- 
arid ranges of the West are yet in the hands of the wasteful 
but grasping cattle lords. Texas, by the simple process of 
providing State laws for the regulation of her State and 
free lands, has done more to forward the development of 
her ten million acres of arid lands than the Federal gov- 
ernment has yet accomplished for the 400,000,000 acres of 
ungoverned territory within the borders of the United 
States. And herein lies the solution of the problems con- 
fronting the cattle industry of this country. Texas is 
setting an example by facilitating the possibility of safe 
and well-governed settlement of the arid lands. They 
were not arid till the invasion of countless herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats made them so. They would not be arid 
now if their occupation had been so regulated that ex- 
hausted nature might have had a change to recoup her 
dissipated resources. The “intruder” of to-day does not 
expect “free” pasturage. He is already driving wells and 
damming waterless ravines for the storage of water. He 
is following established river channels and, with his hated 
fences, he is shutting off the haughty, old free-booters of 
the plains trom the natural accumulations or dependable 
supplies of stock water. He expects to work for a living 
and so he is content to homestead his 160 acres and farm 
it. Farming, out there, means irrigating, diversification of 
crops, tree planting, perhaps even fertilizing. It is not as 
picturesque as the old way, but it also means the rearing of 
many heads of “barnyard” cattle, not long-horned, gaunt, 
wild, half-famished myriads of range cattle, but steers and 
milch cows that have alfalfa pastures, cotton-seed meal, 
corn-fodder and plenty of pure water provided by hard 
work, patience, economy and law-abiding thirift on the part 
of the despised “farmer.” 

Nor will the utility of this Southwestern intruder be a 
end when he shall have supplied and even surpassed the 
falling off in the cattle supply of Texas. There is no area 
in America so favorably endowed with the natural equip- 
ments for economical and certain irrigation as Texas. Be- 
neath the arid plains of the Western and Northwestern 
portions of the State, there are inexhaustible quantities of 
water at distances of from ten to twenty feet beneath the 
sandy surface. The soil itself is infinitely prolific, when 
adequately watered, and it is no longer a scientific theory 
that moisture in suspension is largely regulated and deter- 
mined by the extent and character of the earth’s verdure. 
The dry-sod crops of the semi-arid regions have never 
failed to act in the capacity of capillary wells, by which the 
water, rising through root and stalk, is dissipated by ab- 
sorption, to be condensed by the elements and returned in 
the form of dews and rains, 

I think it is an indication of the passing of the power 
and dependability of the great cattle ranger, that the beef 
packers (soon to be the Beef Trust) are now building, at 
Houston, Texas, the greatest plant for the slaughter, cur- 
ing, canning,and preserving of cattle, sheep and hogs yet 
attempted in this country outside of Chicago, The plant, 
including water-system, ice factories and railroad equip- 
ment, is to cost about $4,000,000 and contemplates a 
tributary human population of nearly 20,000. With the 
incipient passing of the single handler of enormous herds 
of cattle and the disappearance of once certain train-loads 
of fat and “free fed” range steers, the great meat-killers 
and packers are moving closer to the corrals of the small 
farmer,—the “working” ranchman whose stock, if less 
numerous, is better fed, healthier, and above all more cer- 
tain of regular and increasing supply than the inconstant 
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and ill-conditioned yields of the cattle kings “of an elder 
day. 

At this period of transformation in the cattle business 
of the United States, the irrigation plans of the National 
government loom with added significance, and every bill 
presented in Congress for the regulation and furtherance 
of affairs in the “free lands” of the range country, gains 


an augmented importance. 
et ee 


“VIA ES QUINC QUA.” 





BY HERMAN KUEHN, 





[The St. Louis Repudlic has offered a prize of $25, to which 
Mr. Thomas K, Skinker has added an equal sum, for the best 
poem upon the Skinker Road, made famous by its selection for 
midway uses by the managers of the World’s Fair. This poem 
was not written for that competition, but its superior will not be 
found in the responses to the Repudlic’s call for Skinkerian 
It is finely classic in every detail. It isa great experi- 
The world will surely 


song. 
ment in the harrassing hexameter. 
recognize it.] 

a. 


ACK in the blurred bush of bygones b’fore Babel 
B was builded, 
Lips lisped in all lands one language—the language 
of love. 
Men came to deem themselves mighty, aiming to mimic 
immortals, 
Inciting to anger and vengeance the hos‘s on Olympus. 


Mnemosyne, mother of muses and moulder of memory, 

Cloistered her children and withdrew recollection from 
mortals unworthy; 

Poesy passed from the peoples, purpose was paralyzed; 
speech became tangled, 

Tongues told their tales incoherent and halting, harshly 
and rudely. 


But the muses, more merciful, emerged from immurement 

And mingled with mortals. Now here one, now there one 

Was wooed and was won. Slowly sweet sounds from the 
silence were rescued, 

And in time, what was lost—-may it all be restored! 


A sturdy young shepherd of Stygia startled the muses one 
morn with his piping. 

Calliope came to him, marveling that mortal, though 
speechless and songless 

Would win from a willow-twig warblings as winsome as 
song of Apollo. 

Calliope came, and she lingered. Both were young and— 
the tale is an old one. 

“Es gquinc qua,” she said to him, and taught him to say to her. 

“Es quinc qua” when privileged man spake the language of 
angels , 

Denoted, (as’t does to this day on Olympus) “I love you!” 

Sweet from the lips of the muse fell the sound of it tune- 
fully. 

And our smitten swain struggled to answer in similar 
accents; 

But his nearest approach to it sounded ever 
“Skinker!” 

“Skinker” he gave as a name to their son; and all his 


thus: 


descendants 
Still bear with pride love’s designation, e’en to the days 
that we live in. 


Appellation Olympian! Ye muses pray help us preserve it, 

In token that grateful are we for the road that ye opened 
for men 

From muteness despairing tospeech, from prisoning silence 
to song, 

Not a temple of stone let us build to the muses, 

Nor columns majestic, but a path—a true-lovers’ lane. 

“Via Es Quinc Qua” devoted to dance, song and merriment, 

Or, in modern vernacular, Skinker Road let us call it. 

Let the nations come gather while in joy this we dedicate, 

This road—Skinker Road—that for lovers a tryst shall be, 

For Juliet and Romeo, Thisbe and Pyramus, Darby and 
Joan as well, 


Come thou, Terpsichore, preside at an altar there, 

Twirl on your twinkling toes; spin, skip and pirouette. 

And come ye, Calliope, Polymnia, Urania, 

Come with mellifluous song—come ye to Skinker Road! 

Here shall ye pipe us sweet strains to beguile us. 

And Thalia be with us! Come thou to Skinker Road, 

Bright muse of comedy, draw nigh your devotees. 

Melpomene come! Bring Erato and Clio, too, 

And make consecrate ground of our Skinker Road for us. 

Let the nations come gather while the muses ring bells for 
us, 

That shall tinkle “es quinc qua” to the hearts and the ears 
of us. 

On our Skinker Road let all the nations come gather, 

Reviving there Love’s long lost tongue as ’t was spoken 

Back in the blurred bush of bygones b’fore Babel was 
builded. 


tt tt 
A PARISIAN DEBUT. 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 





gotten the fogs of London, the glassy torpor of 

the Channel. Paris—with its thousand and one 
fair memories, its throng of paint and marble ghosts, its 
vistas of historic riot, of yesterdays that ran with blood, 
and to-morrows pale with absinthe! Paris with its myriad 
enchantments of art and femininity; Paris, the queen of 
courtesans among cities. 

Some such vague ecstasy comes over all of us who visit 
or revisit this dream-city of one’s artistic spirit. Whether 
one come to it after a long absence, or for the first time, 
the effect is much the same. The more so if the interval 
has seen one steeped in the attempt to fathom “the slim, 
gilt soul” of Paris as that soul breathes through the arts. 
If one has sung the chansons of Verlaine to fit one’s mourn- 
ful moods; has laughed with Forain and Caran d’Ache; 
has seen the boulevards and the brasseries through the eyes 
and the pencil of Steinlen and Willette; has watched the 
disheveled riot of the music-halls by way of Jules Cheret; 
has ‘searched for the heart of things French through the 
grim bronze of Rodin and the spiced prose of Prevost—is 
it any wonder that the vision of Paris starts a thrill that 
has in it the ecstasy of adream? Every artistic fibre in 
one responds to the mere thought that it is, once more, the 
Parisian air one breathes, the Parisian streets one walks, 
and the exquisitely elegapt Parisian women one moves 
among. 

If one is given to the ecstatic, in so champagne-like an 
atmosphere as that of Paris, it is as well to prepare for 
trouble. Should opportunity and coincidence contrive 
together to foment more ecstasies, there is no knowing 
what may not happen. We, at any rate, Tom Vingtoin 
and I, were, in the beginning of that afternoon, quite 
innocent of impending disaster. We were sitting quite 
peaceable ata little table outside the Cafe de la Paix, 
I do not need to introduce Ving- 


A T last, then, in the dear city of delight, Paris. For- 


opposite the Opera. 


. toin; among the menin the younger movements, especially 


as concerns interpretation of Gallic art for English readers, 
is better known. I found him as delightful as 
ever. He was grown a trifle stout, but his lovely Scotch- 
Parisian accent was as fascinating as of yore, and his 
monocle was unscathed. You may imagine, when one 
has spilt American ink together side by side, and has even 
concocted together independent theaters for the reforma- 
tion of New York, that one may have, ona meeting after 
many years, much to say to each other. 

Besides, Vingtoin has an exquisite taste in Pernot blanche. 
The waiter piled the little platters on the table; they began 
to assume quite a respectable height, telling the tale of 
our thirst and our conversational ardor. 

The staccato noises of Paris and the boulevard fell upon 
us, the insanely futile cracking of the clubmen’s whips, 
the grinding*and squeaking of the ’bus brakes, like souls in 
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pain, the shouts of the newspaper sellers, the twang of the 
many Americans, the chatter of milliners’ girls. We talked 
on and on, and our interest in the past and the present and 
the future grew as the Pernot blanche dipped towards us. 

“My dear boy,” said Vingtoin, “we shall have great 
times! We shall sit where Verlaine sat, and I will point 
out to you where he hung his pipe. Ah, the poor old man! 
You shall take a look inthe cafe where the Reading gaol- 
bird dropped his bloated paunch and ogled thethrong. We 
will go to Rodin’s studio together; —we will—” 

“But first you will come to dinner with me?” 

“Ah, no! I’m terribly sorry, but, in the first place, I 
have 3,000 words to write to-night, and in the next, my 
wife is expecting me in Bellevue; you see we live half an 
hour out. Another day I shall be delighted.” And he 
launched forth again into plans for the immediate. We 
were to wheel together into the suburbs and the country- 
side; Versailles, St. Cloud and many another place was to 
find us awheel together. But he could not dine with me. 
Well, it was a great pity, but—who was I to coax him from 
work and duty. Far beit... 

The motor cars went by with their few), teus—most 
abominable of noises, An ancient went by twanging his 
newspaper shout, “La Presse” “Le Francais,” and the 
infinite drawl of that “presse” I cannot make plain to you 
unless you have heard it yourself. Another ancient followed, 
very staccato, with “Paris, Sport—Complet,” to get the full 
effect of which you must attempt something like this 
“Paree—Spore—complay!” Inwardly I shriek with 
laughter at the Parisian version of our good word “sport,” but 
Vingtoin is now too Parisian to note the grotesquerie. He 
is asking me about all the other musketeers of the time 
when we went smashing windmills together in America. 

“Charley is at the old grind. He is always threatening 
to come here. But I believe he will never come. Nelson 
translates, and writes plays, and translates. Caffers still 
shouts for purity in the theater. They are all prosperous. 
So are you. All but I.” 

“You, you scamp! I believe you are a millionaire in 
disguise. We others grind for the magazines and syndicates; 
yon manage to write books. You are heard of in strange 
places masquerading in blue goggles and a linen duster, 
you—bah! you are something mysterious, I believe, a ward 
in Chancery or the like!” 

“I am content with health, if that’s what you mean, 
while you others fight for fame. I am poor, but in Paris; 
will you dine with me?” 

“My dear boy, I can’t; I really can’t!” 

“Too bad! Well—Ah, by the way, we forgot one man 
of the old crew. How’s Dutot? Here, I know, and 
flourishing, but do you see much of him?” 

Dutot was the one who had been a sort of ringleader of 
our young nihilism in New York art and letters. He was 
a Frenchman, and was now once more on his native soil, 
prosperous and inventiveas ever. He has thetheater upon 
the brain, and makes his salt by inventions for the yellow 
newspapers. Vingtoin and 1 began recounting the legends 
of Dutot. I interrupted with the request, more urgent 
than before, that Vingtoin dine with me. The Fernot 
blanche was milkierthan ever. Vingtoin was chiming again 
his, “My boy, it.I did not have 3,000 words to write!”... 
when I beheld a figure approaching up the rue Auber, 
approaching and becoming more and more unmistakable. 
“As I live, it is Dutot!” 

It was. We had not, we three musketeers, been 
together for many years. The platters telling the tale of 
the Pernot blanches grew gaily in number. Paris was ring- 
ing in our veins; Paris, and memories of the land beyond 
seas, of New York and New Orleans and St. Louis. 

“But,” said I, “it is time we dined.” I refused to hear 
Vingtoin’s mumbling about “3,000 words.” I reminded 
them both that Madame was still hungry and weary from 
the journey. We must join her and all dine. Vingtoin’s 
murmur faded; he and his monocle remained. In a few 

moments we had hailed her forth, and she was in the 
babble of names, ard songs, and laughter that our 
reminiscences resounded with. She is, thank fate, humor- 
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ously used to it. To hear her say the names of “Paul 
Verlai-ne, and Rosset-t-i, and Capprill-e-h!” is to go off 
into shrieks of laughter. She thinks us all mildly insane, 
and she knows no more of art than to be beautiful. For 
which I humbly thank my'stars many times a day. So, on 
this memorable day of our debut in Paris, she fell admirably 
into the frolic. 

The four ot us bundled into a cab, the cabman cracked 
his silly whip, and down the boulevard we went toward the 
Madeleine. At the corners of the rue Royale and the 
boulevards sit many Americans, at Durand’s and other 
places, whoknew no better. But Datot did. He led us to 
Lucas’. Many atime thereafter we were to give the glad word 
to our Jehu, “chez Lucas,” and to dine in the open, with all 
the gay and mournful come-and-go past the Madeleine be- 
fore us, but never again were we to have such a dinner as 
this. Whata dinner it was! Think, too: two of us had 
been starving in London for six weeks. For those who 
like good cooking cannot do else than starve in London. 
Also, the Pernots blanches had built a terrific appetite. 

There was, I think, a crayfish soup. There was duck, 
and there was a Macedoine of fruit, and a good deal of 
honest good wine, yclept ordinary. But the bare names of 
these things do not tell of the delights of that dinner. It 
was the perfect cooking, the perfect gaiety that made it a 
unique occasion, and though, afterwards,we were to sample 
sole ala Marguery and many epicurean delights, the utter 
zest of that dinner remains a sweet morsel upon the mind. 

Vingtoin had ceased mentioning the 3,000 words. His 
monocle was more rigid than ever. Dutot grew more and 
more inventive. When our thoughts approached coffee he 
invented our exodus from Lucas’. “We will go,” said he, 
“to Maxim’s.” Wedid. It is only two blocks, but I think 
we tookacab. Iam alittle hazy about the cabs. The 
others cannot certify any betterthanI can. ButI know 
we got to Maxim’s. “The Girl from Maxim’s” had not yet 
arrived; it was too early in the evening for her. She turns 
up a little before midnight and lines the inside of Maxim’s 
with her elegance and her cocottish type of good looks. 
She makes a sort of wall-paper for Mexim’s; into the 
rooms so papered Americans walk with an almost admirable 
docility. Maxim’s is not yetso utterly empty of real Paris- 
ians as is the Moulin Rouge, but it is getting there. Its vice 
is, of course, very expensive, and itis not so obvious as the 
vice of the Moulin Rouge; besides it is a place where, 
after a certain hour, the American girl does not often enter. 
So the American youth makes hay there. 

The stars were in the heavens, the coffee in our cups, 
and the Pernot blanche taking counsel with the good red 
wine. The result of this counsel was that we must all go 
cabwards once more. It may have been the same cab. It 
may have been another. I do not remember. It does not 
matter. All cabs in Paris are noisy as to whip, reckless as 
to career, and cheap as to price,—unless you use them as 
Datot and Vingtoin did that morning. But hold—it was 
not morning yet. Over the Place de la Concorde we drove. 
Vingtoin was grown romantic. “There Marie Antoinette 
was beheaded,” said he, pointing, “and there Louis!” and 
he pointed. And which was Louis’ esteemed number I did 
noi hear, or care, for the night was too fine to think of 
murders and sudden death. But Vingtoin raved all the 
way up the Champs-Elysees; he raved of the historic de- 
lights of his Paris, of the emotions this stone and that street 
gave him; he raved past the glittering, will-o-the-wisp 
lights among the trees, the Marigny, the Jardin de Paris, 
the Alcazar d’Ete; he raved romantically and eloquently, 
the while I listened and wondered what the Macedoine was 
made of, and what a beautiful benefaction was the making 
of Pernot blanche. While Vingtoin raved, Dutot chaffed the 
cabman. But we got tothe Elysee Palace in good order. 
For it was here we were to have more coffee and cognac. 
This was to be Turkish coffee. Therefore, being seated 
on the glittering lounge, Dutot hailed the oriental hench- 
man fiercely. Elaborately dressed diners sat about 
talking English, and all the other languages; we were 
not elaborately dressed, but we were elaborately 
gay, and we cheered Dutot on. “Avance-to ici,”. quoth 


Dutot, and the grinning darky came up to the very edge 
of the table. Whereupon, for Dutot’s benefit, he had to 
give a specimen of every language he knew,—and h: 
seemed to know them nearly all. 

By this time Vingtoin and Dutot had struck up a duet, 
having for its object my permanent residence in Paris, 
They assured me that my fortune, if I stayed, was as good 
as made. Their argument, in cold statistics, was not much 
more exact than if I were to assert, as a piece of stirring 
news, the fact that God feeds the sparrows. But they 
assured me, with complete accord, that I could live beauti- 
fully, work but three hours a day, and enjoy the delights of 
their society into the bargain. Taking me aside, Dutot 
assured me that he knew, he absolutely knew, I could make 
as much as Vingtoin was making. But, I told him, 
Vingtoin has the language perfectly. 

“Bah!” said Dutot, “he doesn’t speak French any bet- 
ter than you do!” 

I have thought about that remark a good deal. I can’t 
help thinking there is a slight in it, either for Vingtoin or 
forme. Oris it for both of us? But I forget; you have 
never heard my French. .. . 

The next moment Vingtoin had drawn me aside. He 
vowed that if Dutot could make a living in Paris, I could. 
He cited a great many figures and facts. 

Yet my foolish modesty prevented my admitting the 
belief that I could possibly be as prosperous in Paris as 
these two. It did not seem even hazily possibly. But, 
after all, I don’t know; before the morning was finished 
one of them borrowed money of me. Wild horses will not 
make me tell which one it was. But the relief that act was 
to my self-respect was worth twice the price. 

This time it was,I know,the identical cab that we bundled 
into, having imbibed our thick Turkish coffee and sufficient- 
ly deviled the servitor. What our route was I shall never 
be able to say, but I know where we got to, because Dutot 
chanted the name all the way, in such time as he was not 
assuring the cabman that he could drive much better him- 
self. It was “chez Barratte” that we were bound for, 
and it was the onion soup we were after. Barratte’s is 
near the Central Markets, and early in the morning fash- 
ionable folk come a slumming thither for the lovely soup, 
much asin New Orleans one goes to old Mother Whatsher- 
name for her wonderful buzzard’s breath soup. We were 
too early for the fashionable folk, and had the place almost 
to ourselves, and the soup was glorious, despite Madame’s 
remarks to the contrary. But Dutot was not content. He 
cried aloud for “Al-fred!” with allthe accent on the fred. 
At last Alfred appeared, ancient and smiling, an ancient 
waiter, as fine atype as you may rarely see. When Dutot 
was a student Alfred had served him, had fed him, had 
loaned him money, wherefore now one must not forget 
Alfred. Alfred was reputed well off; his son was a doctor 
with a fashionable practice; but Alfred continued to be, 
as all his life, chez Barratte. We drank Alfred’s health in 
more red wine, and Dutot embraced Alfred. It was very 
affecting. 

Vingtoin, meanwhile, grew more eloquent behind his 
monocle. We were all to do Paris together. Not the 
Bedeker things; no, the corners you could not put into 
guide-books, the associations only intimacy and personality 
could make dear. Some of the regulation things, perhaps, 
but even these from the view-point of the insider, not the 
outsider, The Bal Bullier, the red mill, the Quarter, 
Montmartre, the cabarets of heaven and hell, the brasseries 
of the boulevards—all these Vingtoin was to usher us into. 
Well, we did all of these things and many more; we dined 
at the Dead Rat, and we scaled the Boul Miche to the 
Bullier; we browsed along the street of the Old Pigeon, 
and the street of Mr. the Prince; we sampled the books of 
the Quay Voltaire and the Odeon; we dined on all the 
sanded floors on the Boulevard Montmartre, and we went, 
at dawn, along the s‘reets of the Fourth of September, and 
the Little Fields to see the Markets in their fruity glory— 
but ‘not with Vingtoin, not with Vingtoin. 

No; not with Vingtoin. Many things were to happen to 
Vingtoin, ardto Dutot, but not the things that they in- 
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tended to have happen. Man proposes and Pernot blanche 


confuses. 
It is fortunate Madame and I were worn out by our 


journey early in the day; we had traveled eight hours. So 
there is no knowing what might not have befallen us. As 
it was, after Vingtoin had succeeded in preventing 
Dutot from driving the cab, we steered for our hotel, and 
there, with explicit plans for the morrow, parted, . On the 
morrow I was to go wheeling with Vingtoin. I remember 
it as if it were yesterday. 

And that is the last I saw of Vingtoin. 

Dear me, I wonder if he ever got his 3,000 words writ- 
ten, and if he went wheeling! Not with me, he didn’t, I 
know. And from whatI was able to gather of the sub- 
sequent proceedings I think neither Vingtoin nor Dutot 
were doing anything at all on the morrow. The facts came 
to mein fragments, but the fragments are enough to assure 
me that it was a very large morning for our section of 
America in Paris. Had I mentioned that all this happened 
on the night between the 3rd and the 4th of July? Ab, me, 
these American Fourths in Paris! Ask Vingtoin and 
Dutot, if your doubt me. 

From the fragments, then, I know this much: they 
went back to Maxim’s. There Dutot asserted his tact by 
renewing acquaintance with a waiter at whom he had once 
thrown a plate. Thence, somehow, vaguely, mistily, they 
got to Suresnes and to Versailles. In one place Vingtoin 
insisted on buying a straw hat for the cab-horse; in another 
they borrowed money; in another Dutot slept for hours in 
the cab, while Vingtoin mingled with liquors. 

The valley of the Seine reeks, I think, with the marks 
of that morning’s cab-ride. When Dutot was brought 
finally home, he made the cabman a present of some 
rabbits, for the cabman’s children. The mere fag-end of 
the cab-bill was fifty francs. The total bill, like the remarks 
made by the Dutot and Vingtoin spouses, when their hus- 
bands arrived in the glare of noonday, their sins and their 
potations heavy upon them, I refuse to chronicle. 

But, oh, how I would like to know the exact move- 
ments of those two after they left us! I can still hear 
Vingtoin’s refrains, first of the 3,000 words he had to 
write, and then of the wheel-ride we were to take together; 
I can still hear Datot shouting for “Alfred;” and the whole 
night is as if it were yesterday. But I shall never know 
just what happened. No one will ever know. For I have 
never seenthem again. I hope they are both alive. I 
should be sorry to think otherwise. They were going to 
show me Paris, but that is a minor detail. What I want to 
know is, did Vingtoin write his 3,000 words? 

But, whether he did or not, whether he and Dutot 
showed us Paris or not, they had done one thing com- 
pletely, perfectly. 

They had assisted most nobly at our debut in Paris. 


Ft ot oF 
RAIL AND RIVER. 





BY FRANCIS As HOUSE. 





VERY intelligent American is taking more than usua} 
Kk interest in the extension and construction of railroad 
lines. Every day he reads and ponders reports of 

the absorption of smaller by larger properties; of the 
efforts of financial magnates to establish a vast community 
of interest, or monopoly, covering all the transportation 
systems of the country, and, occasionally, asks himself 
when and how it will end, whether railroad centralization 
will prove a grievous burden or a public blessing? And 
then, again, he reads of rate-wars, of legal proceedings 
against the Northern Securities Company, of predictions 
by members of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the consolidation movement will not make rates more equit- 
able, or as low as they should be, and he wonders whether 
there might not be a better and more efficacious way of 
preventing the promulgation of extortionate rate-tariffs by 
railroads than by legislation or mandamus or injunction 
proceedings. 
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The American people, strange to say, have a persistent 
and almost ineradicable habit of looking to courts or legis- 
latures for relief from, or the removal of, dangers. While 
they always insist that the manly citizen should help him- 
self, they never hesitate to invoke help when, in their 
opinion, circumstances require it, and when there are still 
means at their command to help themeelves. This is a de- 
plorable yet salient defect in our National character. It is 
responsible for paternal legislation of all kinds, and for a 
good deal of political and municipal corruption. This is 
not the place to expatiate upon it, however, although it was 
necessary to introduce it as a partial explanation of our be- 
wilderment in reference to transportation affairs. 

We are frequently told that the railroads have us by the 
throat, that all we can do is to sit still, fold our hands in our 
laps, and yell for help. Yet, are we really so helpless and 
forsaken? Go down to the levee and cast an understand- 
ing glanceSat the broad expanse of the mighty Mississippi 
River. Do you think it could be converted into a powerful 
means of regulating transportation charges and of prevent- 
ing oppression and extortion? Do you think it possible to 
convert it into one of the most prominent arteries of our 
vast system of industry and commerce? You reply that 
you do not know, or that you doubt it. Let me, therefore, 
submit some interesting facts and figures to your consid- 
eration. 

According to a recent article in the Engineering Magazine, 
during the fifteen years in which improvements were being 
made on the river Elbe, in Bohemia, the river traffic, as a 
natural result of the deepening of its channels, increased 
five-fold. But the traffic on the competing railways in- 
creased still more largely, and the dividends on the main 
line, from Teplitz to Aussig, rose to 16 per cent per annum. 

A report of a committee of the Senate of France shows 
that out of 196 waterways enumerated in the statistics of 
inland navigation, only 73 had, in 1887, a traffic of more 
than 70,000 mile tons, and every one of these was in close 
proximity to railroads, while the Northern Railway Com- 
pany, whose system traverses a region containing 43 per 
cent of the boating capacity of France, was the only one 
that was not obliged to call upon the government to pay the 
interest guaranteed upon its stock. 

The same article informs us that the canalization of the 
River Main, from Mayence to Frankfort, was completed 
in the latter part of the year 1886. As a result of this 
improvement, which gave a channel vastly better and 
deeper than was before available, the river traffic showed 
an increase of 64 per cent in 1887, anda further gain of 
42 per cent in 1888, Frankfort is abundantly supplied 
with railroads, having, among others, an independent line on 
each bank of the Main all the way to Mayence. These 
roads did not have to go into receivers’ hands on account of 
river improvement, On the contrary, their business in- 
creased 36 per cent in 1887, and an additional 58 per cent 
in 1888. 

United States Consul-General Mason, who furnished the 
above figures, submitted another report, under date of De- 
cember 10, 1897, from which it appears that the river traffic, 
which amounted to only 150,000 tons annually before the 
improvements were made, had increased to 700,000 tons 
in 1891, and to 1,700,000 in 1896, while rail traffic, which’ 
amounted to 930,000 tons in 1886, has risen to 1,400,000 

in 1891, and 1,639,000 in 1896, being nearly double what 
it was ten years before, when the railways had a practical 
monopoly of the freight business of Frankfort. 

On July 1, 1888, the German government controlled 
14,665 miles of railroad. In the same year, the Reichstag 
passed an act providing for the completion of nearly 1,500 
miles of canals and canalized rivers, although there were 
then finished and in use 1,289 miles of canal and 4,024 
miles of canalized rivers. Since that time, further large 
expenditures have been made for the same purposes, until 
to-day Germany has more than 9,000 miles of canals and 
navigable rivers, and there are nearly 18,000 miles of state- 
owned railways in Prussia alone. 

To quote from the report of Mr. Mason: “If further 
testimony on this general topic were needed, it would be 
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found in the steady-growing prosperity of the railways of 
Prussia, which, from their location, are brought into the 
most direct competition with the principal waterways. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1896-97, the Prussian railroads earned 
$247,381,970 and the budget estimate, always conservative, 
for 1897-98, was $264,000,000 from the same source. This 
is considerably more than half the entire income of the 
Prussian government, and, after deducting all expenses of 
operation, repairs, construction, new equipment, interest on 
bonds, etc., leaves a net revenue of $52,122,000 to be 
turned into the treasury of the State. That a portion of this 
surplus should be devoted each year to extending the canal 
and navigable river system is in furtherance of a policy the 
wisdom of which time and experience have fully con- 
firmed.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. Mason says: “German statesmansbip 
was among the first to foresee that the time would come 
when, railways having reached their maximum extension 
and efficiency, there would remain a vast surplus of coarse, 
raw materials—coal ores, iron, timber, stone and crude 
metals—which could be economically carried long distances 
only by water transportation, and that in a fully developed 
national system the proper role of railroads would be to 
carry passengers and the higher classes of merchandise 
manufactured from the raw staples which the waterways 
had brought to their doors.” 

The writer in the Engineering Magazine likewise states 
that statistics of St. Mary’s Falls Canal, (the “Soo”) in 
Michigan, show that fully nine-tenths of all the traffic to ard 
from Lake Superior consists of raw materials, and the fig- 
ures for other waterways show practically the same result. 

That railroads and waterways are mutually advantageous 
to each other may also be seen from the results of naviga- 
tion on the Great Kanawha River. That river has been 
materially improved by an efficient system of locks and 
movable dams. Two railroads run along its banks, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Kanawha & Michigan. 
Statistical tables prove that the shipments of coal by rail 
have increased even more rapidly than the shipments by 
river. River shipments, in 1881, aggregated $9,630 000 
tons; in 1892, they aggregated 26,780,000 tons; during the 
same period, railshipments rose from 6,630,000 to 
30,800,000 tons. 

American railroad managers are not partial to river and 
canal improvements. They have the fixed idea that water- 
ways have a tendency to encroach upon railroad traffic. 
From what has been said above, however, there can be no 
question that the improvement and navigation of inland 
waterways is beneficial to all concerned, including rail- 
roads, and stimulating to the growth of traffic of all kinds. 
There is, at present, the common delusion among railroad 
men that the construction of an Isthmian canal would 
diminish rail traffic from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
Yet, judging by the astonishing results since the opening 
of the Suez and Manchester canals, it is safe to predict 
that the completion of the Panama or Nicaragua canal will 
inaugurate an era of marvelous prosperity for American 
railways. 

With the exception of irrigation, there is no greater. no 
more important problem before the American peop'e than 
that involved in the development and improvement of 
inland waterways. Railroad consolidation is calculated to 
press it more forcibly home to us than ever. Itisof deep 
concern to all classes of the people, especially to the manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests. The growirg pre- 
dominance of Western ideas and interests in the halls of 
the National Capitol makes it reasonably sure that we will, 
before long, witness the inauguration of a more statesman- 

like policy is relation to inland navigation. The neglect of 
our magnificent rivers by Congress has become discredita- 
ble and disgraceful. It is unwarranted and inexcusable. 
There is hardly any other country in the world that has 
such a splendid system of natural waterways as the United 
States. An adequate development of it, and the construc- 
tion of good, serviceable canals, would 1educe the darger 
of a transportation monopoly, and of unjust charges, to a 
minimum. 





















THE JOY O’ LIFE. 





BY THEODOSIA GARRISON, 





Oh, the Joy o’ Life goes swinging through the 
green, 

And the form of her is slight as a crescent moon at night 

And her face is some strange flower none hath seen. 
She beckoned me and what could I but follow! 

(Oh, I have seen the glamour of her eyes! ) 
Through the winding o’ the ways, through the hundred 

nights and days, 
Must I follow where she lures me woman-wise. 


() H, the Joyo’ Life goes singing through the highway, 


My plough—I left it idle in the furrow— 
My harvest lies for other eyes to scan, 
For its fare ye well to loam, to hearthstone and to 
home 
When the Joy o’ Life is calling to a man. 


Oh, the Joy o’ Life, she calls me from the valley, : 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life, she hails me from the height, 
And her voice is like the thrill of the thrush when noon is 

still, 
And her laughter is the lilting of delight. 
I follow through the sunshine and the moonshine— 
(Oh, I have seen the waving of her hand) 
In the paths that know the fleet, flying touches of her feet 
At the music of her mocking of command. 


My friend—I left him fasting at my threshold— 
My sweetheart is another man’s to wife. 
For it’s fare ye well my own, and it’s laugh and 
turn alone 
When a man has heard the voice of Joy o’ Life. 


Oh, the Joy o’ Life, she ever flies before me, 
Oh, the Joy ’o Life, she may not turn or wait, 

But the day must dawn at last when the distances are passed 
And the heart of me is leaping to its mate. 

I have wooed her with the strength of my pursuing— 
(Oh, I shall know the sweetness of her mouth! ) 

And I may not faint or pine till her hand hath closed in mine 
Like the touch of silvern water in the drought. 


My dead—I left them sleeping in the churchyard— 
My gods I thrust aside to bless or ban, 
For it’s fare ye well and hie, and it’s follow till ye 
die 
When the Joy o’ Life is calling to a man. 
From the September Scribner's. 
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OVER THE BORDER. 





BY FRANCES PORCHER. 





day she had moaned and cried and tossed, and yet 
when her father had left on the morning train she 
had seemed very bright and apparently better. But now 
she was ill—ill—seriously ill. The instinct of the mother 
realized it and with the agony that the knowledge brought 
came a great throb of hatred for her conditions and sur- 


es ERTAINLY the child was worse; all through the 


roundings. 
“Mexico:” how she despised the country, how she 


oathed the very sight of an adobe house or cactus, and how 
she dreaded and fea red its people! 

And yet she had gone there full of romantic ideas 
about Aztec remains, ancient Missions, and the olden 
splendor of the Montezumas! Bah! To-day, alone with a 
sick baby in a miserable Mexican hotel, there was nothing 
to Mexico but adobe huts, cactus, barrenness and people 
who eyed one askance and were ready to kill or imprison an 
“American,” for nothing more, or even less, than suspicion. 
All the unpleasant features of the country and people that 
had been repeated to her, or that she had seen, came 
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crowding into her memory,and while she held her baby and 
waited for the young American doctor, who had just arrived 
at the hotel for a few days’ rest en route to Zacatecas, 
her one longing was for “home.” 

Only to be back ian Missouri! Ah, how sweet the roses 
were over the old porch atthe farm! Oaly to see the old 
doctor who had trotted her on his knee as achild and 
whose hands had first held the baby on her lap! A great 
lump rose up in her throat and the eyes that bent anxiously 
over the little one were blurred. 

Senora, el medico!” announced the servant, and, with a 
quick attempt at repression, she looked up pitifully at the 
young physician who, without waiting for her to speak,drew 
up a chair and tookthe hand of the child in his own. Just 
the tender touch of his fingers on the baby’s wrist gave her 
confidence and in a moment she was able to talk. 

“She was ailing yesterday evening,” she said, “but it 
only seemed a case of stomach trouble, which she has had 
before and for which I came provided with the regular 
remedies. I applied them and she seemed much better 
this morning, playing with her father up to the hour of his 
leaving. He was called to Texas on a two weeks’ trip and 
if he is successful in closing a deal he has on hand he will 
then return here and wind up his business and we will go 
back to the ‘States.’ But during the day the medicine has 
had no effect and now I see that my baby is very, very ill.” 

The doctor was silent awhile. This was one of the 
times when he doubted his fitness for his calling. It was 
not so hard to amputate a man’s arm or leg, or to operate 
onawoman. At those times he felt that he possessed an 
unfailing supply of nerve amply sufficient to carry him 
through such ordeals, but to look into the searching eyes of 
a mother, already filled with the prescience of tragedy, and 
to tell her what he felt he would have to tell her before the 
day closed! Ah! why had he not taken to law or truck 
gardening; anything but medicine. 

“It would be cruel to deceive you,” he began. 

“And useless,” she said, “for I fear everything.” 

“For the child is very sick,” he wenton. “Don’t lose 
courage, and we will do all we can to-day, but there must 
be a decided change for the better by midnight.” 

“Or?” she asked in a voice without tremor, but with the 
essence of heartbreak in her pleading eyes. 

He lifted his head from where he had been listening 
over the baby’s breast, and walked over to the window. 

“Or,” he repeated, with his back toward her, “I should 
advise that you wire her father to return.” 

And then there was silence ia the room, while the man 
at the window noiselessly mixed powders from a little medi- 
cine case he had brought, and the mother’s soul seemed to 
go down to the depths in a maelstrom of agony and prayer, 
only to rise again as mother’s souls have always risen, 
strong and quiet in an infinite courage to wage war with 
Death. 

Ten minutes may have passed; it seemed days to the 
man at the window and the woman bending over the child, 
but the sun had not yet set, and still hovered over the 
horizon, just as it had when he had faced it to turn away 
from her. 

The child moaned, and she hushed it softly and then 
said quietly: 

“I cannot wire my husband; he may be on the train or 
he may have stopped at one or two way-stations where he 
had business to transact.” 

“He should be in Laredo to-night, should he not,” per- 
sisted the doctor, “if he went straight on?” 

“He was not to stop at Laredo,” she answered, “only to 
change cars.” 

“But a wire to the train might reach him,” said the 
doctor. 

“It is no use to try,” she replied, hopelessly. 

The powders were ready and the doctor gave his orders. 
“T will be in the hotel,” he said, “all the time, so have me 
called at any minute you need help, or I will stay if you 
will allow me.” 

“No, no,” she said, “I can do all you have directed, 
and you need rest yourself after your long trip.” 


“Then I shall return after supper, in two hours about,” 
he said as he gently closed the door behind him. 

She aroused the child, who was in a feverish stupor, to 
give her the medicine and then, after she had quieted her 
again, and placed her up on the bed, she knelt beside her 
and tried to think. 

“I must vot break down,” she thought, “no, and I wi/ 
not, but I cannot let my baby die in this dreadful, dreadful 
country. Surely, she wi// be better. Ah, Christ”—and 
she buried her face in her hands—“give me my baby’s life, 
my one baby, Ob, Son of God!” 

In less than two hours the doctor came again, but there 
was no encouragement in his face after he had examined 
the child. 

“She is no better?” pleaded the mother. 

“No better,” he said. 

“Is there any hope that she will be better?” asked the 
mother, with eyes that seemed to search his very soul. 

“Of course—” he hesitated, “while there is life—” and 
then he realized that this was no ordinary woman with 
whom he was dealing. “No,” he finished, “my dear lady, 
I do not believe there is anything but the slightest thread 
of hope. If Ican break the fever by midnight, there is a 
chance, a bare chance, but she does not retain the medicine 
and her heart action is dangerously weak, and I have little 
hope of a favorable change.” 

She arose and stood before him. 
“you must help me.” 

She had forgotten that he was a stranger; she had for- 
gotten everything except that she and her baby were the 
only Americans in that little Mexican town except this 
man, whom it seemed that God had sent that very day. 
She had forgotten everything but her hatred of the coun- 
try, and the weary red-tapeism of its laws that made it 
next to impossible to take one’s dead away. There was a 
scarlet flush upon her cheek and a lightof resolve in her 
unnaturally brilliant eyes. 

“I cannot let my baby die here,” she said. 
have her with me at home. 


“Then,” she said, 


“I must 
You must keep her alive for 
me until the train leaves for Laredo in the morning and 
then I am going to take her away.” 

The doctor started to protest but she stopped him. 

“Don’t talk of my strength,” she said, “I can be strong 
as alion; I tell youl wil/be. And these people must not 
suspect. If you will stay here I will go down now to my 
supper, and I will tell them she is better. Then before 
the telegraph office closes you must be seen coming in with 
an envelope in your hand. It isa telegram for me, you 
understand, my mother is dying and I must leave at once 
in the morning. Now do you see?” 

“Yes,” he saw, “but what if the child died before she 
reached Laredo; what if it did not survive the night?” 

“I shall manage,” she said; “only trust my endurance 
and help me to get off.” 

So she went to the untidy dining-room and made a pre- 
tense of eating food, even taking up some “to the child,” 
who was much better now, she explained, owing to the 
skill of “e/ medico Americano,” who was kindly sitting beside 
the little girl while she ate, and all the while she felt the 
inquisitive eyes of her hostess and the servants upon her, 
and every second seemed ages long until she was once 
more in her room with the door closed. 

The doctor left at once for a stroll in the cool evening 
air, meditating upon this strange affair into which he had 
become entangled and seeing ever before him two faces, 
that of a child upon which the great shadow of the un- 
known was already falling and that of a mother hiding a 
broken heart that revealed itself in unguarded moments in 
her eyes. 

“Well, I am evidently in for it,” he thought, “and I 
shall see her through it—that is all,” in pursuance of which 
resolution he walked into the ottice of the hotel (so-called) 
at the proper time, with an ominous envelope in his hand, 
from the telegraph office, which he requested be sent up at 
once to the Senora Americana. Then he lit a cigar and 
awaited developments. The curious hostess insisted upon 
bearing the message herself and after what seemed an 
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interminable time returned, and, with many gestures, told 
how the poor Senora’s mother was dying and she insisted 
upon leaving at once, although the child was still sick, but 
she was sleeping, oh, nicely, she said, with very red cheeks 
for she, the hostess, saw it herself. The Senora would not 
let her help her pack up; she was only going to take a few 
clothes for the baby and herself and soon she would return 
with the Senor. And would Senor e/ medico go up before 
he went to bed to see the baby, and the poor Senora, too, 
seemed ill over the bad news in the telegram. 
st 

All through the night a white-faced woman bent over 
the little one for whom Death was waiting. At stated 
intervals she forced a stimulant between the unwilling teeth 
of the child. 

“It is cruel, my baby!” she sobbed, “but I must. 
Mother cannot leave you here; just live until we cross the 
border, oh, my baby! my baby!” 

And at last the hours dragged away and dawn came, 
and, after an eternity, train-time, and the child still lived, 
but even the most ignorant would have seen upon the little 
face the sign-manual of Azrael. But a dark veil was over 
the baby’s face as the pale Senora bore the closely wrapped 
bundle to the vehicle that conveyed passengers to the train, 
for she was asleep, said the mother, and seemed chilly in 
the early morning air, so she had covered the face well to 
protect her. 

The host had never seemed so slow and obsequious, and 
his wife was sympathetic to a maddening degree, but 
finally the doctor followed the mother and her precious 
charge into the carriage, and they had started at a snail’s 
pace for the train. No one else was leaving that morning. 
No one, who knew better, the woman bitterly thought, ever 
did come to that God-forsaken corner of the earth, and so 
the train stopped only a minute, and in that minute she felt 
herself almost bodily lifted aboard, and as she turned, in a 
dazed way, to thank and say “farewell” tothe doctor, the 
train pulled out and she was tenderly assisted into a seat, 
and the doctor quietly sat down beside her. 

The relaxation of the terrible strain was almost more 
than she could bear, and she tried to utter some incoherent 
words that refused to shape themselves. The dcctor bent 
over her, 

“You must compose yourself,” he whispered; “every- 
thing depends upon you now. We will not reach the 
border until night. Iam going with you. I could not let 


you go alone; so be brave, dear lady, and all may yet be 
well.” 

The words brought her to herself, and she nerved her- 
self for the day’s trial. 

There was no sleeper and she knew that all day she 
must hold in her lap the precious burden whose faint heart- 
flutterings she could scarcely feel against her hand, and as 
curious or kindly fellow-travelers asked “how old was the 
baby and was it sick?” and offered to relieve her, she felt as 
if she must go mad. But here the doctor saved her. He 
was very cheerful and talkative. His “sister,” he said, had 
been called home suddenly and the child was but just re- 
covering from an attack of fever and required much sleep, 
so his sister held it herself, as the child did not seem to 
rest in anyone’s else arms. 

At stated intervals the doctor himself prepared nourish - 


‘ment and brought it to her and they made a feint of feed- 


ing the little one. At about ten o’clock they were going 
through this when the child’s eyes opened, she gave a 
feeble cry andthen straightened out in her mother’s arms. 
The doctor could scarely control himself, but the mother 
looked up quietly. “There, brother,” she said, “don’t 
bother her, She has enough; I will shut the light out of 
her eyes and sing her to sleep again.” 

And the brave little woman drew the veil over the child’s 
dead face and rocked the lifeless body upon her bosom and 
softly sung a lullaby to ears that not even a mother’s voice 
could pierce. 

And so the day wore on, and not once did she falter. 


The heart-breaking tragedy of feeding the child was gone 


through with and, at times, it seemed as if she had reached 
the end of human strength, but an unknown power was 
hers and she conversed—upon what she could never re- 
member—and played her part almost unconsciously. But 
she played it well, for only one person upon the train knew 
that it was a part. 

And all the time she was living another life in her own 
brain. She was smelling the roses of her old home and 
hearing the first cry of a child that she was told was hers, 
her own little baby. She had seemed to be so far away, 
and this cry had brought her back, and she was living over 
the rapture of motherhood as she held it tight to her breast. 
Well, she had it tight now; it was hers. If she could only 
endure and be strong until they had crossed the “border, 
then it would always be hers; no Mexican laws could say, 
then, that she should not take her baby home. Once in 


Laredo and her baby could go back with her to the old 


home where the roses grew and where her eyes first opened 
up on their short span of life. 

In Laredo—Ah, surely she had suffered so much that 
God would keep her strong to getthere. That woman 
across the aisle looked curious; could she suspect? 

“Brother,” she saidjin a firm, even voice, “I am going 
to take the baby to the end of the car for a little air; she 
is restless.” 

And she did walk to the door, for it was the end 
car, and held up the child where all might see, and talked to 
it and apparently soothed it, and then, as the evening grew 
cool, wrapped it again and sang to it softly upon her 
bosom and returned to her accustomed place. 

ad 

“Laredo!” called the conductor, and the crowd emptied 
out, all but a woman, a man and the semblance of a child 
that the woman held. 

“This lady has fainted,” said the man, “call me a 
carriage at once,” and then he peered anxiously out at 
those standing on the platform to meet the train. 

Just then, with anxious face, a man jumped aboard. The 
doctor saw him and beckoned. 

“Are you her husband?” he asked. 

I sent you?” 

“Yes, my God, what is the matter?” 

“She is in a deep faint, we must get to a hotel at once!” 

“And the baby?“ 

“Dead, since ten o’clock this morning.” 

Ft Ft 
EXSPECTO. 


“You got the wire 





BY ELLEN C, GAGE. 


O long you’ve been afield, 
S Where the asphodel and amaranthine flowers 


Perennial bloom! 





And have you quite forgot? 

Has Lethe full oblivion brought 

Of all those gracious days, those wondrous nights, 
Before you passed? 


“And you will wait!” you said. 

Ah, did you know 

The rugged, lonely way that I must go, 
Before I fared to you? 
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MAXIMILIAN, A PLAY. 





Considerable romance has gathered around 
the person of that ill-starred scion of the 
noble House of Hapsburg, whose dreams of 
a great Mexican empire ended in such a 
tragic manner at Queretaro. Much has 
already been said and written about the 
bizarre Mexican adventure of Napoleon III, 
Maximilian and Bazaine. Down in the 
Southern Republic, the opinion is growing 
that the Austrian deserved a better fate, 
that Juarez could, and probably should, have 
treated him more humanely, and that the 
real culprits in the great historical farce 
were the French imperial adventurer and 
his perfidious General, Bazaine. Maximilian, 
as is now well known, was only a figure- 
head, a pawn on the French chess-board of 
politics. His empire rested on French sup- 
port; his throne was supported by French 
guns. When Bazaine retired from Mexico, 
and left Maximilian in the lurch, the latter’s 
doom was sealed. The broad historical out- 
lines of the tragedy are quite plain and 
marked, but there are various political 
intrigues and cabals which are still wrapped 
in obscurity, and furnish valuable material 
for the builders of dramatic romance. It 
remained for a young Chicago author to 
make the first serious attempt at dramatizing 
the Maximilian episode. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters has written a five-act play, entitled 
“Maximilian,” which may be said to possess 
very much more than merely a considerable 
merit. It throws into those lights that give 
glamour to the character played upon by 


fate the personages conspicuous’ in 
the great almost tragi-comic imperial 
enterprise involving the Austrian prince, 


The author pictures 
Bazaine as perfidy incarnate, steeped in 
cynicism, cruelty and covetousness. Max- 
imilian is, of course, idealized to a great 
degree. The character lends itself to ideal- 
ization, much as does that of Charles I or 
Louis XVI. Inthe firsts two acts, he ap- 
pears as a weakling and a dreamer, fond of 
books and impatient of the burdens and 
worries of empire. Towards the end, how- 
ever, he develops stirring, noble, heroic qual- 
ities. His self-sacrificing attitude at Queretaro 
rouses our deepest sympathy, and strength- 
ens the feeling that Juarez and Escobedo 
gave way toa spirit of cruel revenge when 
they ordered him to be shot. So far as 
Lopez is concerned, the dramatist has en- 
dowed him with a rather hermaphrodite 
character. He is portrayed to us both as a 
man of honor and a scoundrel. That may 
have been necessary to enhance the flavor 
of the dramatic story, but it is not true to 
historic facts. Lopez was a traitor and a 
very despicable one. Up tothe time of his 
death, which occurred a few years ago, he 
was shunned by every self-respecting Mexi- 
can gentleman. Lecpez is not entitled to 
any more sympathy than is Judas Iscariot. 
Mr. Masters tries to excuse him by intima- 
tions that it was susceptibility to the wiles of 
an intriguing woman, the widow of Gen. 
Mariscali, which caused him to abuse the 
confidence of Maximilian. But that is no 
excuse whatever; on the contrary, it makes 
the crime still blacker and the traitor’s 
character still more contemptible. The 
author stoops to a very questionable melo- 
dramatic device, when he makes Lopez stab 
himself, as the result of remorse, on the 
morning of the fatal day at Queretaro. 
Lopez was too cowardly to commit suicide, 
and he lived to a ripe, old age in his native 
country. Neither is the author true to his- 
tory, when he tries to make us believe that 


Bazaine and Lopez. 






milian, was at Queretaro at the time of the 
execution. Carlotta had previously left 
Mexico, to invoke aid in Europe, and it was 
not until after she had failed everywhere, 
and piteously, but in vain, implored the 
assistance of the rascally French emperor, 
that her mind began to reel and totter. It 
is even believed that benign mental night 
had overtaken her when the news reached 
Europe of the triple execution at Queretaro. 
Dramatists make unjustifiable mistakes 
when they set aside, or ignore, actual his- 
toric facts. The true dramatist sticks to 
facts, and confines himself to a romantic 
embellishment. ‘There is another serious 
mistake the author makes, and that is 
his use of a style anachronistic to the 
times. The leading figures in the Mexican 
tragedy did not talk a /a Macbeth, or ala 
Wolseley, “or ala lago. They talked very 
much like we do. Modern successful 
dramatists do not longer consider it necessary 
to employ an elaborate style. Even Mr. 
Stephen Phillips avoids it, so far as possible, 
in his most ambitious flights. Reading Mr. 
Masters’ play, one feels the full force of 
Mr. Gosse’s recent declaration that the 
trouble with the modern English and Amer- 
ican stage, in the matter of greater drama, at 
least, is its obsession by the manner of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. It is because of 
their writing in the language of their own 
day and environment that there is nothing 
overdrawn, pompous or superfluous in 
the dramas of Ibsen or Sudermanr. Sim- 
plicity and directness of style constitute the 
true and only test of modern art. Notwith- 
standing defects, those which are national 
rather than individual, Mr. Masters’ 
dramatic version of Maximilian’s tragedy 
gives indication of distinguished literary 
talent, originality of conception and 
a good grasp of technique. It is an am- 
bitiously-conceived work, and, grappling 
with characters and events which require a 
master’s experienced skill, it does not en- 
tirely fall short of the author’s aspiration. 
There are, indeed, some fine and even splen- 
did passages in the play. Mr. Masters’ 
poetry is better than his character-drawing. 
He has caught the color of the event, in 
particular,with remarkable fidelity. With the 
exception that Mr, Masters has been a little 
too free in his torturings of historical fact to 
suit his ends, and that heis too much of a 
poet, in the lyric sense, to have restraining 
mastery of the methods of “purging the 
emotions” in tragedy, he has produced a 
piece of dramatic writing that is worthy of 
the warmest praise. It will repay reading, 
and it may as easily be made into an 
acting play as Mr. Phillips’ “Francesca da 
Rimini” or “Ulysses.” The play is published 
by Richard G. Badger, the Gortham Press, 
Boston, Mass. 
FF 
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THE REASON—“I’ve just been reading 
some statistics of births and deaths. Ex- 
traordinary thing! Every time I breathe a 
man dies!” “Great Scott! Why don’t you 
chew cloves?”— London Judy. 

ze Ft 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
ite direction. 
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the unfortunate Carlotta, the wife of Maxi- 





Does your oven bake 
on the bottom ? 


Or only on the top and middle 
shelves? 
Over 250,000 satisfied users of 


Maiestic Ranges 


Can testify that the Majestic 
ovens bake well in any nook or 
corner. There are good reasons 
why they should; reasons which 
are the outcome of 34 years of 
experience in range building. 








If you are having any trouble with your ovens, or with any other part 
of your cooking apparatus, you will be interested in the Majestic book, 
full of valuable information and good cooking recipes, sent free. 


Address Majestic Manufacturing Co., 2010 Morgan Street, St. Louis. 


Majestic Ranges are made for city homes, farms, rauches, contractors, 
steamers and hotels. 











New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 


and cottages. 
Popular for half a century. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 
A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 
Won. H. HaGerR, PROPRIETER. 
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A Dainty Morsel For Dainty People. = 


She 
Jmpressionist 


Edited by 
John Arthur Nelson. 
The handsomest and most 


unigue publication in America. 


10 cents the month, - 
100 cents the year. 4 
2 


As sparkling as Champagne, 

Yet as harmless as Soda. = 

Send 10 cents for a sample copy. : 
You’ll find it interesting. 

The American Music Syndicate, 

Barlington Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HASKINS & SELLS, 


Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LONDON, 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Mariw 2815. 


TELEPHONES: {| KINLOCH, B, 1935. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

In the days of St. Clair, James Ball Naylor, 
$120; Chanticleer, Violette Hall, $1.20; The Ro- 
mance of Leonardoda Vinci, Dmitri Merejkow- 
ski, $1 20; The Simple Life, Chas. Wagner, $1.00; 
Lafitte of Louisiana, Mary Devereaux, $1.20; A 
Speckled Bird, Augusta Evans Wilson, $1.20; The 
Heart of Women, Harry W. Desmond, $1.20. 
Also, a full line of paper novsls and periodicals 
at JETT’S ROOK STORE, 806 Olive Street 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Pere Marquette 


—TO THE—— 


Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation, Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 
The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 

DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 
Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 


the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S ARL. 








Special Summer Offer—Write for Particnlars 


66 Buy Diamonds on your present income 
H by our monthly saving plan. 
oh A DIAMONDS SENT ANYWHERE FO! 


APPROVAL—EXPRESS PAID. 

To Booklet is worth $10 to Intending Pur- 
& ers write First National Bank, Chicago. 
‘UR AGEO.E. MARSHALL, Dept. 3.. Chicago. 


chaser, FREE. Postal brings it. Doubt 
A DIAMOND“ 
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BIG BILL DEVERY. 





BY ANNA RICHARDSON. 





“If William S. Devery, ex-chief of New 
York’s police, carries the primaries and wins 
the Tammany leadership in the Ninth assem- 
bly district, on September 16th, he will owe 
his success to the women of his district.” 

“Why,” asked the woman reporter. 

“Go and see for yourself.” 

And she went. 

The door leading into the “Big Chief’s” 
sanctum in the Four Corners’ club rooms 
at Twenty-eighth street and Eighth avenue 
had been left open—quite inadvertently. 
Three of his lieutenants, who were sorting 
papers, half arose and looked distinctly 
disagreeable. The “Big Chief,” who was 
signing checks, glanced up, his pen poised 
in mid-air, his face absolutely expression- 
less. 

“Well?” 

“Do you approve of women in politics?” 

The lieutenants frowned. Mr. Devery 
smiled—an encouraging, comforting smile. 

“Sure!” 

“Then you believe in equal suffrage?” 

Mr. Devery’s smile underwent a change, 
humor giving way to shrewdness. 

“Well, I wasn’t just thinking of saying 
so -to-day.” 

One of the lieutenants tapped his fingers 
nervously on the long, narrow table round 
which they were grouped. Devery glanced 
at him, then leaned back in his chair. The 
tattoo ceased abruptly. 

“But if they can’t vote, of what political 
value are they?” 

“When I am through here, come down to 
my headquarters and find out.” 

For ten minutes—silence, save for the 
scratching of his pen, the faint rustle of 
paper and an occasional word spoken in an 
undertone. Silhouetted against the wide 
window—and it takes a generons window to 
silhouette Mr. Devery’s ample proportions— 
the most picturesque figurein New York 
politics to-day presented itself for study, a 
study in contrasts. 

He is of more than average height, but 
looks shorter because so stout. You wish 
he had gone into training to rescue a superb 
physique from the evil effects of high living 
or lack of exercise. His face is too florid, 
but his iron-gray hair lends dignity, almost 
an aristocratic quality, to his general bear- 
ing—so long as he remains seated. He is 
awkward and heavy on his feet, but his 
hands are deft and not badly groomed. He 
may repel at times with the abruptness of 
his speech, but he woos with certain pleasant 
curves that form about his mouth, and a 
flash of humor and raillery in his eyes. 

Though noted for the facility with which 
he can murder the king’s English, he did 
not drop his “g’s” or employ the double 
negative once during the two hours which 
I spent with him that afternoon. (Query: 
When is Devery posing—before the woman 
interviewer when he chooses his words with 
care? or before the masses when he drops 
SO readily into the vernacular of “de gang?” ) 
At times he appears as simple and guileless as 
the central figure of a bucolic novel. Again 
he moves suddenly beyond your reach. 

One of the lieutenants escorted me to 
the W. S. Devery Headquarters, five blocks 
further south, on Eighth avenue. He gave 
me to understand that he did not care much 
about the press. It does not take Mr. 
Devery with sufficient seriousness. Neither 
do his enemies. There they sometimes 
make a mistake, and wake up with a jolt 





to find that instead of nursing the outside 
sheet of a comic supplement, they have been 
hugging a nightmare. 

When, Devery was retired from the head 
of the New York police department, by the 
reform administration, unthinking ones 
checked off his name as a “dead one.” Not 
so the loyal “Ninth.” To its 40,000 or 
45,000 inhabitants he was still “de Chief.” 
According to West Side rumor, among the 
unthinking ones were John C. Sheehan, 
representing the Greater New York De- 
mocracy, and Frank Goodwin, guarding the 
Tammany interests, both of whom have 
been elevated to leadership through the in- 
fluence of the erstwhile powerful chief. 

But when Devery decided to resume the 
reins of leadership in his own district, there 
was no talk of personal ingratitude. He 
merely dropped a few choice expressions 
like “My People,” and “Our Young Men.” 
Where were the so-called leaders? Why 
were honest men in “de Ninth” looking for 
work that was not forthcoming? And what 
are political leaders for, if not to secure 
jobs for their voters? And when at last— 
but not until popular curiosity was at fever 
heat—Devery boldly strolled into the ring as 
the champion of “My People” there was a 
demonstration that put subway explosions to 
shame. 

The ranks of the Sheehanites and the 
Goodwinites quivered with unholy mirth. 
Here was a great joke, for did they not hold 
the organization? Then their laughter sud- 
denly ceased. Devery laid down his hand, 
and it was all face cards, the faces of women 
and children. 

Now, your West side man of family may 
beat his wife, but he has the proper respect, 
and, incidentally, a dependable vote for the 
leader who treats heras if she were the first 
lady of the land. This same voter may con- 
sider it his right to set his family out on the 
doorstep of a winter night while he sleeps 
off a spree, but in summer he will shout for 
the man who hires a barge and sends those 
long suffering infants on an outing. 

The West side woman may have occasion 
to curse the political pow-wows where the 
golden brew flows without money and with- 
out price, but she has a lively regard for the 
man who tenders the blow-out, provided he 
can give her husband a job under a city con- 
tractor and can stand between herself and 
an inconvenient landlord in the matter of a 
dispossess notice. 

In the big club room of the second floor 
about fifty people were waiting for him, and 
everyone had a favor to ask. In fact, it 
looked more like the room ofa charity or- 
ganization society than the headquarters of 
a political leader. 

Devery paused in the doorway. Seven of 
those waiting for him werewomen. He ad- 
dressed them first. And he addressed each 
one separately, permitting her to draw him 
aside. He knew beforehand how he would 
answer in each case: “File your applica- 
tion with my clerk and we will see what we 
can be done for you.” But he also knew 
that each woman hated to think the others 
could hear her tale of woe. She wanted a 
little private interview of her own—and she 
got it. That is another way Devery has. 
He knows women. 

Most of the men who greeted him wanted 
jobs. They, too, were referred to the 
proper clerk. But they knew that when 
Devery referred them to another he did not 
forget, and woe to the henchman who failed 
to carry out the behests of his leader in the 
matter of “job.” He has a pleasant faculty, 
too, of dropping into the free ice depots and 
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CUT GLASS PUNCH BOWL, 


In a beautiful Chrysanthemum and Fan Pattern, arranged 
so the foot can be removed and used as a salad or fruit 
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Write for Catalogue— 


7,500 Engravings—Matled Free. 


Fine Cut Glass 


For Wedding Gifts and 
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ascertaining whether his people are getting 
what he has ordered, without question or 
cavil. 

In time, Devery reached his desk and 
gathered up his mail. Most of it was turned 
over to those whose duty it is to investigate 
claims and dispense charities. 

A characteristic letter opened up with the 
announcement that the writer thereof had 
learned,through the press, of Devery’s kind- 
ness to the poor, and would he please look 
into the case of a poor woman a — street? 
After a detailed description of her tribula- 
tions, the writer wound up something like 
this: 

“Hoping you will do what you can for 
her, and God will give you the credit that 
man cannot give. Hoping you will have 
success and that you will win, and don’t 
stop until you get to the top, for you’re de- 
serving of it, hoping you will not give this 
woman’s name to the public, I remain, 
ete.” 

And the inspector detailed on the case 
marched forth with a little “hope” like this 


on his lips: “Here’s hopin’ there'll be a 
vote or two in the house if not in the 
family.” 


Those who know the ropes file their pe- 
titions with any clerk who happens to be in 
the office, for, after all, work of this sort 
must be done by routine. The uninitiated 
insist upon remaining until Devery arrives. 
For each of these he has a brief but com- 
forting word, and they are convinced that 
back of the word is the will for the deed. 

There approached a young man, leading a 
huge St. Bernard dog. The latter wore a 
blanket, bearing this legend, “Our Choice 
for Leader, W. .S. Devery.” Anyone un- 
acquainted with Devery’s methods would 
naturally-expect to see the leader offer a 
cigar or perhaps a dollar or so for treats. 
But he simply patted the dog’s head 
thoughtfully, then turned to its owner: 

“You've got a great dog there, Sport. 
Never saw his match in the Ninth. Going 
to have him in the parade to-night? That’s 
right Help the good work along. Good 
day.” 

They shook hands and the young fellow 
went back to the stables where he is em- 
ployed, his face radiant, his big dog strut- 
ting proudly ahead, as if realizing that he 
had been complimented by “de Chief.” 
Nor does the chap begrudge the price of 
the gaudy blanket, for Devery, in a few 
hearty words and by a magnetic han 





pressure, has given him the idea that the 
outcome of this campaign may depend, to a 
certain extent, upon the vote-getting pro- 
perties of himself and—his pup. That is 
another of Devery’s little ways. 

This is another mistake made by un- 
thinking enemies who crow over the fact 
that the Big Chief “talks too much.” They 
forget that his hand is ever in his pocket. 
If he lives up to his reputation of spoils- 
man, they forget that he also divides his 
spoils with a free hand among those who, 
he sincerely believes—and perhaps not with- 
out reason—are hopelessly unfitted to work 
out the financial problem for themselves. 
If he hasa “pull” tbat is questionable, as 
viewed from a strictly elevated municipal 
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SLOW LAUNDRY. 


Good lausdry work can only be done by 
slow process. All fast work damages the 
clothing. We do the best work done in this 
city, and the slowest, we prefer todo no fast 
work atall, BUT WILL RUSH AN ORDER 
WHEN NEEDED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 3 


. ° , 
Dinks &. PYarrish’s Saundry, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,’? we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 


THIS IS A STICKER. 
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SCHOOLS OF 
EXPRESSION 


Dramatic Art, 
Uratory, Music. 


Competent students 
for the stage, lyceum 
and lecture platform, 
launched every year as actors, lecturers and 
teachers. Backed by 

EXPERIENCE, ACQUAINTANCE, REPUTATION. 

Careful investigation proves that more of our 
students reach lucrative professional positions 
than those from any other school. 

Write for catalogue and literature. 
character recommendations required. 

PROF. EDWARD AMHERST O7TT, PRES 

Lecturer and author of character novel, Philip 
Gerard; Sour Grapes; How to use the voice; 
How to lecture. 


Suite 849, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Good 
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standpoint, he gives his people the full bene- 

fit of his “pull,” if he thinhs it is well for 

them to share it. 

Here is an iucident in point: <A few 
nights ago he was holding a conference of 
special moment inthe Four Corners’ club- 
room. Menwith anxious faces were gath- 
ered about him. Suddenly there came a 
timid rap and the door opened to reveal a 
wide-eyed, white-faced woman. The man 
who had opened the door started to shut it. 

“I want to see Mr. Devery,” she began. 
The sentinel scowled. “Come to my head- 
quarters to-morrow. Mr. Devery jis busy.” 

“To-morrow will be too late”—she sobbed. 
The Big Chief rapped on the table. “Let 
her come in. Well, what’s wrong?” 

“My baby is dying at Bellevue. It’s past 
visitin’ hour. They won’t let me in—and 
I must see him again. Won’t you—” 

Devery rapped at the portable telephone. 
When he got through talking to the super- 
intendent at Bellevue, he said tersely to one 
of his men: 

“Get a cab and move quick. Tell the 
driver to take her there as fast as he can.” 

He was right. There was nota minute 
to spare. She reached the hospital just be- 
fore the little eyes closed. Others might 
have sent her money for useless flowers, but 
the Big Chief could and did give her what 
she hungered for most and had pleaded else- 
where for in vain, the last moment with her 
baby. 

The justice of Devery’s “pull” with a 
municipal institution might be questioned; 
his sympathy with that suffering mother, 
never. And among the West side women 
sympathy outweighs municipal discipline 
every time. That mother does not have to 
go out and electioneer for Devery. Her 
story has passed from one end of the dis- 
trict tothe other, and the women all say: 
“Now, ain’t that just like the Big Chief?” 

It was instructive to watch Devery on the 
day of his big excursion. He stood by the 
gang-plank for an hour and a half while the 
15,000 or more of his guests went on board. 
He helped many, perhaps half, the women 
up the plank. A mere touch of the finger- 
tips or a word of caution tothe gaping boy 
at his mother’s side, or a kindly word to 
“granny” walking behind her, and that 
mother of three stalwart sons (voters, every 
one of them, ) was a Deveryite through and 
through. Now man may withstand oratory, 
parades and even the purchase price of 
their vote when times are dull, but they will 
not stand out against domestic nagging 365 
days in the year. The Democratic voter 
who does not vote for Devery at the pri- 
maries in “the Ninth,” this year will have to 
“explain” matters to his wife. Moreover, 
the explanation will have to hold water, and 
it is more apt to look like a sieve to the 
woman who has come out for Devery. A 
woman may not vote, she may not elec- 
tioneer even, but she can turn a West side 
flat house into a tower of Babel for the man 
who fails to see Devery through her glasses. 
— Kansas City Star. 


Dollie (smuggling quite close to his watch 
charm): “What have you in that locket?” 
Chellie: “A postage stamp.” Dollie: “Goosie! 
What postage stamp?” Chollie: The oneon 
your last love letter. 1 detached it care- 
fully. It touched your moist, red lips. It 
often touches mine.” Dollie: “You dread- 
ful fellow! I’m so _ sorry!” Chollie: 
“Sorry! Why?” Dollie: “Because I 
moistened that stamp by pressing it on 


Fido’s damp nose.” 
JF SF 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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MORALITY AMONG SHOP GIRLS. 





The /ndependent, of July 17, contains this 
extraordinary assertion from the pen of 
Rebecca Harding Davis: 

“The lower classes of employes in the 
great department stores and factories are 
recruits from farms and country villages, 
and the worst houses in New York and 
Philadelphia are recruited from the depart- 
ment stores and factories.” 

This charge comes up in one form or an- 
other from the ignorant, the careless and 
the misinformed at more or less frequent 
intervals. Usually it emanates from some 
sentimental young woman brimful of mis- 
placed and unwelcome sympathy for the 
victims of her imagination. 

The United States department of labor 
made an investigation of this subject through 
its own'women agents; in 1888, and published 
the results in a volume entitled “Female 
Labor in Large Cities.” Out of 3,866 pros- 
titutes who were examined, 126, or some- 
what over 3 per cent, alleged that they had 
once been shopgirls or cashiers. In com- 
menting upon this report, the Commissioner 
of Labor said: 

“The experience of the writer in making 
an examination in many cities, both in the 
United States and in Europe, sustains the 
statement, but more strongly than the fig- 
ures here given, that working women do not 
recruit the houses of prostitution, as is often 
alleged. All the facts are against the idea 
that they are not virtuous women.” 

The committee sent to New York by the 
assembly, in 1896, and known as the Rein- 
hardt investigating committee, arrived at 
the same conclusion, after a thorough in- 
vestigation, during which many employes 
were examined {in executive session, where 
all hesitation about telling the facts was 
removed by the promise of the committee 
that the testimony would be treated as con- 
fidential. 

In the Avena, of August, 1899, Mrs. Fan- 
nie B. Ames, factory inspector of Mas- 
sachusetts, with five years’ experience in 
the department stores of Boston, had this to 
say: 

“The story has been told about many a 
department store—that pathetically roman- 
tic narrative of the beautiful, innocent and 
homeless girl applying at the department 
store for employment and being met with 
the offer of $2 50 or $3 a week, and a sug- 
gestive shrug, concluding with, ‘You have 
a gentleman friend, of course?’ In my 
opinion it isa libel. I certainly do believe— 
and I think I have had something of an op- 
portunity to study the inner workings of the 
department stores of Boston, that, consider- 
ing the large number of girls employed, an 
excellent grade of morality is maintained.” 

Here is the testimony of experts, and all 
tending in the same direction. What a pity 
it is that, with such abundant and accessible 
testimony as to the facts, a large number of 
honorable, though helpless,women and girls 
should be cruelly maligned by one of their 
own sex, who is at least old enough to know 
better!—New York Evening Sun. 

et 
Big Four trains, St. Louis to Cincinnati: 


Morning. Noon. Night. Midnight. 
8:30 12:00 8:25 11:30 
Ticket office, Broadway and Chestnut. 


Fe SF 
As USUAL—A skit; “Who was that girl you 
introduced me to who uses so much slang?” 
Tellit: “Oh, she’s a friend of mine who is 
taking a post-graduate course in English at 
a female seminary.” — Portland Or. gonian. 








SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. »% Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 















| Thaw succeeding day renders the coal fir 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Yhe Oulean 
Gas Water Xeater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. Consumes 


very little gas andisonly - - - 45 0 
Set up complete in your house. $f. 
Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1011 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Miss Estelle Davis has been visiting friends in 

Chicago. 

Miss Julia Knapp has returned from Bidde- 
ford Pool. 

Mrs. Henry P. Wyman is at the Pequot house, 

Cottage City. 

Mrs. A. C. Brookings is at the Belvedere, 

Charlevoix. zt 

C. Marbles and daughter are visiting at Nan- 

tasket, Mass. 

Mrs, John Leonard has left for several months’ 

travel abroad. 

Judge and Mrs. Barclay areon a visit to friends 

in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. William Rogers is at South Haven, Mich., 

for a brief time. 

Mrs. Chas Allen, of Lucas avenue, has gone to 

Eureka Springs. 

Mrs. A. P. Davis is the guest of Mrs. Elliot, at 

Oceanside, Mass. 

Mrs. W. C. Fordyce has returned from a visit 
in Wequetonsing. 

Miss Louise Knapp, after a visit to “James- 

town, is at home. 

Mrs. Charles T. Meyer is at her cottage. in 
Charlevoix, Mich. 

Miss Laura P. Whitney, is at the Grand View, 
Annisquam, Mass, 

Mrs. Cora Bangs is entertaining Mrs. John 
Ryan, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Carroll, of Delmar avenue, 
are in Colorado Springs. 

Miss Gilmore and Mr. J. G. Gilmore are at 
Congress Hall, Saratoga. 

Professor and Mrs. James and Mrs, James 
Dixon are in Wanwastosa, 

Mrs. Alfred Carr will entertain Mrs. Eugene 
Bermond, of Austin, Texas, 

Mrs. Franklin Spencer is passing an enjoyable 
summer at Harbor Point, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. KE. Allen, after an extended 
tour, have returned to St. Louis, 

Dr. and Mrs, Bowman will pass several weeks 
at the various Minnesota resorts, 

Mrs. KE. F. Bogardus, of Clemens avenue, has 
returned from a visit to Colorado. 

Mrs. C. O. Evans is entertaining Mrs, G,. 
Macbeth, of St. Loufs, at Kirkwood. 

Mr. H. Clay Pierce, family and guests have 
been on a cruise along Northern shores, 

Commodore and Mrs, Wm, Stickney have left 
Wequetonsing for their home in St. Louis. 

Miss Eula Parmelee is spending some time 
with Miss Ruth Seymour, at Ferguson, Mo. 

Mrs. Henry Wyman is domiciled at the 
Pequot House, Cottage City, for the season 

Mrs. F.G, Blake, of Compton Hill, has re- 
turned from a visit to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

A launch cruise was recently inaugurated by 
Mrs. Frederick Plant, of St. Louis, at Charlevoix, 

Mrs. Henry Whitmore, after several months 
at James:own and Newport, has returned to the 
city. 

Mr, and Mrs, F. W. Drosten and son, Willie, 
left Wednesday for New York and Atlantic 
City. 

Mrs, Alexander Douglas has been the guest of 
the Clubhouse at Wequetonsing for a short 
time. 

Mrs. A, C. Cassidy, accompanied by Miss 
Geneva Cassidy and Miss Golden, is at Dalton, 
Mass, 

Mrs. Theodore Smith has left for Abilene, 
Kansas, to be the guest of her sister, Mrs. W. G. 
Jolley. 

Mrs. H. Strains, of St. Louis, is one of the can- 
didates for qeeen of the water festival at South 
Haven, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lee and the Misses Lee 
are spending the summer at White Sulphur 
Sprinys, Va. 

The Misses Julia and Virginia Cabanne have 
gone to St, Paul, atthe invitation of Mrs, Walsh, 
of that city. 

Mrs, Mark Lennon gave a musical tea to Mrs. 
A. D, Rude, Miss Doris, of New York, and Mrs. 
Olive Wylie. 

Mrs. Rolla Wells and family have been visiting 
Cape May. Mayor Wells made them a flying 
visit last week. 

Miss Marjory Dawson has been the guest of 
her uncle, Senator Tom Patterson, at Grand 
Lake, Colorado, 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben Richards and party have 
returned to New York after a sojourn of several 
months in England. 

Miss Bertha Hogan, of Kau Claire, Wis., is be- 
ing entertained by Mrs. James KE. Long, 5866 
Washington boulevard, 

Mr, and Mrs, George C, Carrie, 3872 Washing- 
ton boulevard, are visiting relatives and friends 
at St, Thomas, Canada. 


The Mirror 


On the register of the Anawan House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., appear the mames of the Rev. 
J. T. M. Johnson and wife. 

’Mr.and Mrs, Byron Nugent, now in Norway, 
will not be back from their Kuropean tour until 

the latter part of November. 

Mrs, Kugenia Dorsheimer and daughters, ac- 
companied by Miss Lulu Woermer, are visiting 
the Virginia watering places. 

At Wequetonsing, last week, Mrs. P. B. Little 
entertained over sixty guests ata euchre. Mrs, 
King, of St. Louis, won the first prize. 

Miss Lillian Reardon, who has been at Larch- 
mont, N, Y., for “some time, has been the guest 
of Frank Gould, on his handsome yacht. 

At the Hathaway Inn, Ocean Grove, are 
registered Mrs, EK. I,. Wilcox and Miss Wilcox, 
Mrs. Stewart Freeman and Miss Freeman. 

Mrs. Heister Clymer and Mrs, Ashley D. Scott 
entertained their friends at a garden party, last 
week, at Mrs._Scott’s cottage, ‘‘Fernleigh,” at 
Wequetonsing. 

Judge and Mrs, Given Campbell, accompanied 
by their grandchildren, Mr. and Mrs. William 
I, Green, Mrs. Hawley and Miss Butler, are at 
the White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

Mrs. George S. McGrew gave one of the hand- 
somest card parties of the season at the White 
Su'phur Springs, Mrs. Albert Lambert assist- 
ing her in receiving her guests. 

Mrs. Jane Poorman gave a progressive euchre 
last week, at her home, on Lake Minnetonka, 
assisted by her daughters. Among the guests 
were Mrs, M. A. Evans and Miss Lulu Sampson, 

Among coming events is the marriage of Miss 
Helen Loewen and Mr. Edward Bindshalder, 
which is fixed for September 20, Ata still later 
date Mr. Oscar Miller will wed Miss Sadie 
Loewen. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Lawrence have been the 
guests of the Mathewson, at Narragansett Pier. 
Among other St. Louisans at this resort are 
Miss Belle Loader, Miss Byrd Jordan, Mrs. 
George Scott and Mrs. H Brinsmade. 

A surprise wedding was that of Miss Adele 
Rowe and Mr. Bruce Oyler. It was not tocome 
off before fall, but on account of business mat- 
ters it was deemed best to celebrate it earlier. 
The couple have gone to Old Orchard, where 
they will be the guest of the groom’s mother. 

FF 

After the explosion the following were 
found to be injured: 

The Groom: Slightly scratched about the 
face, force of character and self-esteem 
somewhat shattered, will hereafter show 
timidity under like circumstances. 

The Bride: Dignity hurt, but not broken; 
showed unexpected courage; will recover 


slowly. 
Cupid: Badly shocked; will recover. 
Cause of it all: He had brought her 
home a pair of shoes that were not from 
Swope’s, at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
U. S. A. 
Ft 
FLOOR-WALKING—Head Floorwalker (se- 
verely:) “I heard you tell the lady she 
would find the ribbons at the third counter 
to the left.” New floorwalker: “That's 
where they are.” Head floorwalker: “Yes; 
but you should have told her to go to the 
right past the necktie bargain-counter, turn 
to the left past the stocking bargain-counter, 
then three counters to the right past the 
shirt-waist bargain counter, and so on. 
You'll never make a floorwalker.”— Judge. 
ee 
LocicaL: Pat—“Pf£wat’sth’ raison Clancy 
do be afther havin’ a tin weddin’, Oi won- 
der?” Mike—“Faith, an’ it’s because he’s 
been married to his ould woman tin years, 
Ou’m thinkin’.”— Chicago Daily News. 
se St 
Teacher: “Tell me, Bobby, what are the 
two things necessary for baptism?” Bobbie; 
“Water and a baby, ma’am.” —7it-Bits. 
ee 
Mr. Robt. James, late manager of the 
Country Club, has been secured by the 
Hotel Monticello as superintendent of the 
cafe. The hotel is undergoing enlargement 
and will eventually contain 200 rooms. 
The new house will be ready in November. 
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FRONTING 
FOREST PARK, 


EOE) Eee 


= L. C. IRVINE, Proprietor, 


100 New Rooms. 
She Monticello, 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
ROBT. JAMKS (late of Country Club), Manager. 


TT BT Is 


AT KING’S HIGHWAY 
AND FORKST PARK BLVD, 


TUE TM mT 











FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. »* Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











POOR LITTLE WILLIE. 


A swarm of bees chased Willie 
Till the boy was almost wild. 

His anxious parents wondered 
Why the bees pursued the child. 


To diagnose they summoned 

Their physician, Dr. Ives. 
“I think,” he said, “the reason’s clear— 

Our Willie has the hives.” 

—Cornell Widow. 
Fe SF 

One day at a rehearsal, W. S. Gilbert ob- 
served a girl crying, and asked her the 
cause of it. Between her sobs, she de- 
clared she had been insulted by one of the 
costumers, who had said to her: “You are 
no better than you ought to be.” Gilbert 
immediately looked very sympathetic, and 
said: “Well, you are not, are you, my 
dear?” To which she replied, promptly: 
“Why, of course not, Mr. Gilbert.” “Ah, 
that’s all right,” he said, and she went away 
perfectly comforted. 

se et 

Scalp Treatment, Manicuring and Sham 
pooing, with or without Scalp Treatment. 
304 Century Building. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 
has been found to commend itself to 


ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





School of Psychology 


The Art of attainment in ‘Self-Mastery” and 
“Soul-Culture.”’ 

The science of ‘“‘Being”’ and “Knowing.” 

Practical methods to insure success, the won- 
ders of Thought Force, 

Parents, teachers, business men and women 
lose much by not knowing the simple princi- 
ples to control the forces that are within the 
reach of all. 


Crooked Mental Paths Straightened. 
We Teach You Who and What You Are. 
A practical scfentific expose of the many so- 
called sciences in the mental field. 
Learn the laws of Suggestion, Relaxation, 
Concentration, Self- Poise and Control. 
Class-work resumed September Jst. 
Personal instruction given at any time. 
For information call on or address 
Mr. GEO. A. GABLE or Mr. EUGENE DePREZ, 
SUITE X, “ODEON.” 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 





As a special feature for the closing week 
of Forest Park Highlands, the management 
is offering a prize ot $5,000 to any attrac- 
tion that has never before appeared in 
vaudeville. That stipulation is attached to 
the coveted prize, and as soon as it is 
awarded, the patrons of the Highlands will 
be informed of the selection made. The 
advertisements, inserted in all the Eastern 
papers, have already brought a great many 
offers. The surprise will be thorough, 
there is no doubt of that. This week’s bill 
at the Highlands is of unusual merit. It 
is headed by “The Girl with the Auburn 
Hair,” whose rich, beautiful voice is heard 
to great advantage in the massive setting of 
the organ loft and choir picture. One of 
the choicest treats for the children is the 
presentation of the Imperial Court Japs, 
with their troupe of trained dogs, all of 
them tiny creatures of rare beauty. York 
and Adams, the Hebrew impersonators, and 
Edmonds, Emerson and Edmonds are the 
fun-makers of the bill. A popular number 
is the saxophone playing by the famous E. 
A. Lefebre, Gilmore’s one-time soloist, and 
his quartette. The Bollis, in operatic selec- 
tions, also make a hit. 

ed 
“THE GEISHA.” 





“The Geisha,” with its picturesque 
Japanese settings, its oriental atmosphere 
and its tuneful music, is being done, and 
well done at that, by the Delmar opera all 
this week. It is one of the dainty operas, 
and Director Blair has given it a real 
production. 

Miss Williams is a charming Geisha girl 
and has had no part this season which fits 
her better. The new comer, Miss Mayme 
Taylor, is seen to good advantage. In fact 
she could not have had a part which would 
better serve as an introduction to Delmar 
audiences. Her strong voice is excellent 
for garden work. Josephine Knapp is seen 


as the French girl and proves herself a good - 


comedienne. 

Mr. Clark and Miss Reynolds work 
together this week and do the best team 
work of the season. The toy song is es- 
pecially well done. Mr. Harvey is ‘a funny 
Chinaman, and Louis Cassavant is sufficient- 
ly pompous for the part of the Marquis. 

Next week the Delmar Company is to 
put on “The Runaway Girl,” which has been 
the hit of the season. 


This week’s programme at Koerner’s 
Garden is diversified. “East Lynn” is the 
leading attraction. The way it is rendered 
speaks volumes for the tested ability of the 
well-managed and well-drilled company. 
Friday night, the popular Mr. Buhler will be 
given a benefit, when a special programme 
will be presented. In view ot the fact that 
he has done such signally good , and artistic 
work, and contributed largely towards gain- 
ing an enviable reputation for the Bubler- 
Kemble-Rising ‘combination, his benefit 
should and no doubt will be well attended. 
Next week “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will be the 
attraction, with the full strength of the 
company. 

et 

HER INTERPRETATION.—Helen: “I have 
just refused to marry Mr. Gingerly.” 

Edith: “Oh! Did he propose?” 

Helen: “Well, I can’t say positively, but 
that is how I construed his incoherent re- 
marks.”—Brooklyn Lye. 

FF 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


The 


THE CENTURY OPENING. 





The Century Theater will open the regular 
theatrical season Monday night, September 
Ist, with “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” a 
dramatization of Ian McLaren’s charming 
Scottish idyls. The play had a great run in 
New York last season, and has received the 
indorsement of leading theatrical critics. 
Considerable praise has been bestowed upon 
Mr. J. H. Stoddart’s impersonation of the 
typical Scottish elder, who thinks more of 
his “kirk” than of his daughter. Mr. 
William Winter, the eminent critic of the 
New York 7ribune, declares, in regard to 
Mr. Stoddart’s excellent work, that “in the 
something that comes straight from the 
heart and goes straight to the hearts of 
others, this impersonation transcends any- 
thing of its class that the present day has 
known.” The dramatization is by James 
McArthur. It has preserved the subtle 
spirit and atmosphere of Scottish life with 
great fidelity. Among the characters in- 
troduced from Ian McLaren’s stories are the 
old school doctor, Weelum McLure, the 
drink-loving Posty, Lachlan Campbell, the 
Free Kirk minister, Mr. Carmichael, and 
Campbell’s winsome daughter, Hora. “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” appeals to all shades 
of taste. It contains the elements that are 
familiar to every feeling human heart. It 
is full of humor and pathos. There is a 
unique simplicity about the characters and 
incidents and denouement of the play that 
strikes the right key in our hearts with 
unerring touch. The management of the 
Century Theater deserves well of St. Louis 
theater-goers for having secured “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” for the first week of 
its new season, and it is safe to predict that 
the play will be as well received in St, 
Louis as it has beenin New York. “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” will be succeeded by 
“Under Two Flags.” 


FF 


The popularity of the snail as an article of 
food is not confined to Paris, but extends 
throughout Southern Europe and some parts 
of Africa. Dr. Edrard, a French writer, in 
a pamphlet says that ninety thousand pounds 
of snails are sent daily to Paris from the 
gardens at Poitou, Burgundy, Champagne, 
and Provence. Those reared in gardens 
are fed on aromatic herbs to improve their 
flavor. Their market price is from two to 
three francs a hundred, while those from 
the hedges, woods, and forests bring some- 
what less. The proprietor of one snailery 
in the vicinity of Dijon nets over seven 
thousand francs annually. The snail is 
reared and fattened with great care in some 
cantons of Switzerland as an article of lux- 
ury, and is exported in a pickled state. It 
is also eaten asa relish and nutritious article 
of food in Austria, Spain, Italy, and in some 
sections of the United Scates. The Ash- 
antees and other African tribes smoke them 
and eat them as daily food all the year 
around. In Algeria, in the markets, large 
heaps of snails are sold by the bushel and 
the hundred as an article of food. Venders 
hawk them in the streets of Cairo. In mod- 
ern Rome fresh gathered snails are hawked 
by women from door to door. 


ee 
REHEARSAL SEASON—Playwright: “My 
play is a clean play.” Manager: “Well I’ll 


try it, but I don’t know how the public will 
stand it.”—Brooklyn Life. 
Fe SF 
JOLLY: “Ob, papa, we have a new game! 
We are playing baby is a bank, and we’s 
put in seventy-five cents already.”—Life. 
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Humphrey's Corner. 


Fall 
‘Overcoats 


Suitable for the Weather. 
We have them in all Styles 
and Qualities. 
The Short Top Coat, 
The Medium Length Coat, 
The Long Loose Coat, 


Price $10 to $40 


We have also taken all the Im- 
ported Overcoatings from our 
Tailcring Department and had 
them made by our best St. Louis 
custom tailors, and placed them 
in stock for our swell customers, 


Prices, $30, $35 and $40 
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Furnishing Goods Specials 


$1.50 Manhattan and Star Shirts, $1,10 
$2.50 Pure Linen Pleated — $1.50 
$1.00 Madras Shirts... socsee ona sasse 
$1.25 Humphrey's Special “White 
Pleated Shirts, all collar sizes 
and sleeve lengths........... ............... 87€ 


Humphrey's 
Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and 1 
all Ruropean Poise” 


Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
egular Weekly Sailings. 

MAX SCHUBACH, General Sopthwottern Ag: t, 
110 North Broadwav. 8t. Lonis. 





“Lady,” began the dusty wayfarer, “could 
you help a poor sufferer of Mont Pelee?” 

“Mont Pelee?” echoed the housewife; 
“why, you are no resident of Martinique.” 

“I know dat, mum, but I am a sufferer, 
just de same. Half de things kind ladies 
had saved fer me dey sent down here.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 

2 Ft 

“Brother, don’t you know if you swear 
at those mules you won’t get to Paradise?” 

“Yes, pawson; but if I don’t swear at 
them I won’t get to the end of the row, and 
that’s the important thing at present.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 

et 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


AU IT 


“The Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


| is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


OENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 
204 N. FOURTH G7 REET 








Established 1850. Telephone 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
G14 OLive Sreear, 


DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
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THE TWO WINSTON CHURCHILLS. 


The announcement recently made that 
Winston Churchill, whose novels have done 
a great deal better than those usually pub- 
lished by young men scarcely 30, is to enter 
politics, comes with but little surprise to St. 
Louis. This city takes a very keen interest 
in Mr. Churchill. He was born here. It 
was here he wrote his most successful 
book. It was here he got married. It 
was said that he is to come back here and do 
another story—about the Louisiana pur- 
chase. So St. Louis’ interest is quite 
legitimate, while her belief in the young 
man’s success is based on a knowledge of 
him as self-contained, persistent and de- 
cidedly capable. 

When the author of “Richard Carvel” 
and “The Crisis” told his guests at Har- 
lakenden house, near Cornish, N. H., that 
he asked their suffrages to send him to the 
State legislature, he carried still farther the 
already remarkable parallel existing between 
the careers of “the two Churchills”—the son 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, over in Lon- 
don, and this other Winston, whom St. 
Louis regards as one of her very own. 

It is not out of the ordinary that the two 
should be of nearly the same age; the 
American not quite thirty-two and the Eng- 
lishman just twenty-eight. The identity of 
both personal and family names was more 
strange, though, whereas the American has 
only the two, the Englishman may write 
himself Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill. 
Then the parallel continues. 

Both were trained in the arts of war, the 
one at the Naval academy at Annapolis, the 
other at the army school at Sandhurst. Both 
have written of war, the one in the guise of 
fiction, retelling what has already been told 
by history, and the other in the guise of per- 
sonal narrative, writing down what he him- 
self has actually seen. Both have tried a 
hand at jouraalism, the one editing the 
Army and Navy Journal, and then the Cosmo- 
volitan Magazine, and the other sending back 
to the London Daily Mail some of the best 
“copy” that came from any of the corre- 
spondents in South Africa. 

Even in dispositions and abilities the two 
men would seem to be remarkably alike. A 
New York paper, speaking of the American 
the other day, said of him: “He is a young 
man of individuality. He is delightfully 
frank, yet possessed of sound judgment. 
He is both self-willed enough to push for- 
ward and self-contained enough to await the 
proper time, and seasons.” Writing of 
“Young Randy,” tbe London Chronicle 
says: “All England knows that he has 
brains; his friends know that he is possessed 
of energy as well aswit in using them. He 
is self-confident because he is young, but he 
is also quite as self-possessed as many an 
older and more experienced man.” 

The American Winston has written three 
novels, at least two of which have enjoyed 
phenomenal sales, whereas the English 
Winston’s only try in fiction, the sory of 
“Savrola,” achieved no fame at all. But the 
grandson of the seventh Duke of Marl- 
borough may yet put his name to a volume 
which shall figure among the “best selling 
books of the day.” 

The English Winston has fought his way 
into the House of Commons and made a be- 
ginning there quite as good as was Glad- 
stone’s or Disraeli’s at the same age, while 
the American Winston has been getting 
married and keeping house. But the gen- 
tleman farmer from New Hampshire may 
yet take his seatin the House of Represen- 


tatives and maintain the traditions of the 
long line af famous New England states- 
men. 


se 
UTILIZING THE PUG. 


"I noticed a little. story the other day to 
the effect that a Paris lover scribbled a note 
to his lady love on the back of her pug 
dog.” 

“I suppose he put ‘R. S. V. P.’ in ‘the 
corner.” 

“Eb! What does that mean?” 

“‘Respord, sweetheart, via 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

se 

Walter Wellman tells this story, illustra- 
tive of the blind confidence moneyed men 
place in J. Pierpont Morgan: “It is no un- 
common thing for Mr. Morgan to take hold 
of a project requiring ten, twenty or fifty 
millions of dollars. Without consulting 
anyone, he decides what he is going to do. 
In a few hours his messengers are on the 
way to the offices of his clientele, all big 
firms or capitalists. They carry and deliver 
notes which read something like this: 
‘DeEaR Stn: There is an operation which 
requires about thirty millions of dollars and 
six months’ time. Your share is one mil- 

lion. J. P.M.’ Within a couple of hours 
Mr. Morgan has in his hands checks for 
thirty millions, or whatever the sum is that 
he wants. Not one of the subscribers 
knows what he is up to, and the curious 
part of it is that not one of them dares ask 
him a single question. For six months 
their money is in his hands, a pool in which 
everyone but himself is blind, and at the 
expiration of that period they get their 


checks back with snug profits. I believe if 

Mr. Morgen were pusbed to it, be ccul 
raise a thousand millions of dollars in forty- 
eight hours.” 


wt CENTURY 


Monday, Sept. Ist, 


J. H. Stoddart 


—IN— 


The Bonnie 
Brier Bush. 


Sunday, September 7th, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 


Opening of Olympic, Sept. 7th—THE SULTAN 


met HIGHLANDS 


FOREST 
THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL, 


PARK 
COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 
Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


MATINEE AT 3—EVENINGS, 8:30, 


“The Girl With the Auburn Hair,” 
IMPERIAL COURT JAPS, 


Acrobats 


YORK AND ADAMS, 


Hebrew Impersunators. 


BE. A. LEFEBRE’S 


Famous Saxophone Quartet. 


EMMONDS, EMERSON AND EMMONDS, 
Comedy Trio. 


THE BOLLIS, 
In Operatic selections. 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION l(c end 2Sc. RESERVEDSEATS SCc 
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A GREAT 
DENVER TRAI 


It leaves St. Louis at 2:15 P. M. to-day. 
It arr:ves Denver at 3:15 P. M. to-morrow. 


A train that allows over half a day in one city and the best part of the next after- 


noon in another city over 900 miles away meets the most exacting demands of business 


and tourist travel. 


This is a complete through train of chair cars, sleepers and dining cars. 


It makes 


immediate connections at Denver for interior Colorado. 


ANOTHER THROUGH DENVER TRAIN AT 9:00 P. M. 


For tickets, berths, folders, special Colorado and Califoraia publications, apply City Ticket Office 
S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 





THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People’’ 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 
4| Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 


11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 
BEAUTIFUL 


Deima R 


Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 


By arrangement with the Augustin Dalv Estate. 
A sumptuous and Complete Producticn of 


THE GEISHA. 


$00 Nights in London. 400 Nights in New York. 
Cnorus of -tunning Show Girls, 


Scenic Railway—Old Mill Whee!—Steeplechase 
—Midway Features—Restaurant in Delmar Cot- 
tage—Band Concerts Daily Except Saturday. 


Reserved seats at C. & A. R. R. Ticket Office. 
SUNDAY NIGHT, AUGUST 31, 


“A RUNAWAY GIRL” 


SECOND WEEK. TAKE ANY CAR. 
Com. Sunday, 


Koerner’s os 


TOWER GROVE AND KINGSHIGHWAY. 


EAST LYNNE. | 


—BY THE - 
BUHLER KEMBLE-RISING 


World’s Fair Stock Company. 


EVENINGS 8:20. MATS WED. and SAT. 2:30. 
NEXT WEEK. 


UNCLE 10M’S CABIN.’ 

















lth Big Week 





“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go to 
spend their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regarding 
resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, to 
any address on receipt of a_ two- 
cent stamp by George H Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E, P TUPNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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THE KAISER AND MATRIMONY. 





When should a man marry? The am- 
bitious young person with an income of 
$8.00 a week has been propounding this in- 
quiry tothe puzzle editors of our leading 
dailies for years. He is enjoined not to be 
deceived with that fatuous mental arithmetic 
which teaches that what is enough for one is 
sufficient fortwo. He receives the impres- 
sion from newspaper advisers that he should 
have more than $1000 a week, and not 
quite so much as $15.00. He writes that 
the young woman of his choice thinks $10.00 
is too conservative, and heis advised that 
she cannot be worthy of such unselfish de- 
votion as his, and if she were truly womanly 
she would make the amount buy as many 
automobile coats as possible. 

In view of the perplexed state of the pub- 
lic mind on this all-important theme, the re- 
cent edict of the German Kaiser comes 
with authoritative force. It sets marks and 
boundaries, establishes incomes, social sta- 
tion, and even limits previous conditions of 
alimony. The Emperor has promulgated an 
order to the effect that no officer may 
marry unless he receives a salary of $1,125 
a year and is in the enjoyment of an income 
of $375 more. That is to3say, if he and his 
future wife between them can muster $1,500, 
the wedding march may be sounded. The 
hopes of the $15.00 young man are cruelly 
dashed, for officers who get no more than 
$750 a year are forbidden to even consider 
the matrimonial contract. 

Carping critics may say that the whole 
matter might be simplified by giving every 
officer in his Majesty’s service at least 
$1,500. This would give the business of 
marrying off the German army to that irre- 
sponsible little deity who goes about with 
gauze wings and shoots amorous shafts with 
reckless profusion. 

Cupid is not trusted in Germany, and 
there is a growing lack of confidence in him 
here. The United States has an unwritten 
code with regard tothe finance of matrimony. 
A young lieutenant in her army or navy 
spends his salary for uniforms and extra 
allowances for the mess. When he marries 
he must of necessity have a private income, 
or he must find the daughter of a magnate 
or something or other who is willing to 
share his lot and his glory until a kind 
Governmentincreases his rank. Sometimes 
the larger pay does not come until he is 
beyond the pale of forty. 

None suffers so keenly the restrictions 
which finance has imposed upon the married 
state as the young millionaire. Under pres- 
ent conditions even the junior members of 
wealthy families must have a house in town, 
a country place in Westchester, and a villa 
at Newport. To accomplish all this the 
would-be Benedict is obliged to resort to the 
most desperate expedients. His great- 
grandfather is compelled, on his account, to 
invest in real estate and to work from morn- 
ing until night in dingy offices. His grand- 
father must also toil, and his father, by 
keeping pretty steadily at the treadmill, 

may fulfil all the conditions necessary to the 
successful launching of the matrimonial 
craft of the descendant. 

National legislation on this subject might 
be beneficial. The German Emperor has 
gone so far as to say that the specifications 
must tell whether the bride to be is spinster, 
widow or divorced, and that the social and 
moral status of her father must be succinct- 
ly stated. Some of these provisions, if ap- 
plied to American society, world lead to be- 
wildering and perhaps unnecessary compli- 


wisdom of the head of the Teutons, must file 
an inventory of her origin, education and 
reputation. 

These details are hardly in consonance 
with our institutions, yet there are certain 
classifications of aspiring fiances which could 
be made to advantage, They might be es- 
tablished on something like this basis: 

Bachelors ‘who think the income of one is 
enough for two, $20,000. 

Bachelors, who know the young women 
in love with them, and who themselves are 
willing to go without clubs, cigars, and 
valets, whatever they may happen to have. 

Bank cashiers, whose /iancees have ex- 
travagant tastes, $50,000 a year. 

Millionaires, $100,000 a year and unlimit- 
ed credit. 

With the aid of some of these Old World 
ideas propounded by Wilhelm II. salutary re- 
forms may be instituted here in the taking of 
matrimonial obligations.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Fe Ft Ut 
SUCCESSFUL. 





The success of the E. J. Arnold & Co.’s 
co-operative racing stable has continued 
throughout the Kinloch meeting, which 
closes next Saturday. 

E. J. Arnold & Co, have made coup after 
coup, not only with their own horses but 
with outsiders. 

The Arnold Co. are among the leaders in 
winning owners, and their two books are 
the biggest winners of the meeting. 

To show the liberality of this firm, they 
have contributed the largest stake to be run 
at the Kinloch course. 

It is to be carded next Saturday and is 
called the “E, J. Arnold & Co. World’s Fair 
Handicap.” 

Next Monday the entire stable and coterie 
of trainers, jockeys, stablemen and book- 
makers will migrate to the Delmar Jockey 
Club and will remain in St. Louis until 
November lst, when the racing season in 
St. Louis will be ushered out for 1902. 

During the coming winter the Arnold 
stable will campaign in New Orleans. 

The Arnold Co-operative Co., have been 
in existence for the past four years. 

From its infancy it was a success. 

Their ledgers each month showed an in- 
crease of profits, and they accrued so 
rapidly that their financial standing to-day is 
as solid as a bank or a trust company. 

Their best recommendations were their 
clients, who lauded their honest and con- 
scientious dealings to the world. 

The E. J. Arnold & Co. interests are 
mutual with those of their clients. For 
four years the firm’s success has been 
nothing short of marvelous, and, in conse- 
quence, their subscribers have reaped a 
financial harvest. 

In the speculative realm nothing succeeds 
like success. 

The millions made in trusts are made 
simply by the centralization of capital and 
the co-operation of various interests. 

The Arnold Co. business is conducted on 
these same lines. 

With practically unlimited capital, the 
Arnold Co. can operate, not only on one 
track with a single book, but can speculate 
and wager against horses on every track in 
America, if they so desire. 

During the past four years Arnold & Co. 
have met each and every obligation. 

That they have fulfilled every agreement 
they have made, and that they are highly 
indorsed by the St. Louis Banks and Trust 
Companies. 
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cations. The bride, too, according to the 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES. 


The kind that is better than Hair. 
THE BEST OF ALL. 


Are made from selected cotton of high grade, from which all the 
Natural Vegetable Oils are expelled. Sterilized by a special process 
they are made thoroughly 
Germ-proof, wholesome, Sanitary and Aseptic. 

Ostermoor & Company are Mattress Specialists. Their Mattresse 
ate constructed—not stuffed. Their up-building is an Art. 

They are Cleaner, Softer, and more Elastic than hair—and this 
elasticity is everlasting—they never mat or pack or lose their shape 


Price 4 ft 6 in wide 45 Ibs. $15.00 each 
“ 48 6in “ 40 “ 1346 .° 
* a36u * sa * 170 °° 
“ 3 ft , 3 * 10.00 “ 
* 2Z2é¢e -* _ eae. * 


For Sale in St. Louis only by 


Seaugylimiberoel{Joany 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 














BIG FOUR 
TRAINS 





—_fOo— 
CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 
—_AND— 
BOSTON. 

LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 
Leave St. Louis 8:30am 12:00Noon 8:25 pm 11:30 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:20 am 7:25 am 
“Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30 am 10:55 am 
‘* Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 2:55 pm 
‘* Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18 am 7:25 pm 
‘* New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50am 
** Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLORADO. 





Where shall we go? Literally, the burn- 
ing question; and echo answers, to Colorado 
and Utah. Ina brief resume itis impossi- 
ble to do more than briefly indicate a few of 
the wonders of this entrancingly beautiful 
part of the country. 

The scenes, incidents and adventures of 
tourist travel in Colorado have furnished 
writers with the material for many of the 
most entertaining descriptive letters ever 
published in America. These letters found 
their more eager and more numerous 
readers years ago, when there were 30 
railroads, and when the journey by wagon, 
on horse and on foot, over the mountain 
trail, or through perilous passes, was 
fraught with difficulties, dangers and wild 
adventures. 

With the new era of railroads there is a 
change that brings many newcharms, and 
affords the tourist a more delightful journey 
through the Rockies. With easy and rapid 
transit along the valleys, or plunging wildly 
through the canons, or whirling around and 
over the dizzy summits, the tourist of to-day 
may sit at the window of his luxurious 
palace car, charmed with wonder and ad- 
miration as the grand panorama of mountain 
peaks roll by as if upon a scroll, with here 
and there a charming vista of glens, peaks 
and valleys, with their sparkling waters, 
their verdure and their flowers. 

Assuming that the searcher after rest 
amidst Nature’s richest treasures goes from 
St. Louis to Denver he will assuredly seek 
out the Colorado parks. 

The five great natural parks of Colorado 
bear an important relation to the State in all 
her diversified interests. They constitute 
one of her chief glories. They are not, as 
many suppose, small areas of level ground 
closely hemmed in by neighboring hills, and 
beautiful with evergreens and flowers, but 
they are vast territories of country, large 
enough for a principality, larger than t wo or 
three counties of many) States, and almost 
as large as some of the States themselves. 
They contain fields and forests and great 
stretches of arid plains, where the herds of 
the cattlemen have succeeded the herds of 
buffalo; they are watered by creeks and 
rivers, and contain villages and farmhouses; 
they have springs and lakes, where hotels 
and other places of entertainment have been 
built for settlers, tourists, hunters, campers 
and others seeking remote places of resort 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 
These prominent sections are North Park, 
Middle Park, Estes Park, South Park and 
San Luis Park. 

For game, these parks have no equal in 
the world, for numerous streams running 
through them are the homes of myriads of 
fish, while there are plenty of deer, elk, 
antelope, bear, mountain sheep, grouse and 
quail, squirrels and rabbits. 

To enable persons to reach these favored 
localities without unnecessary expenditure 
of time or money, the Union Pacific has 
put in effect very low rates and splendid 
train service, three trains leaving Missouri 
River daily for Denver, one of. which is, 
“The Colorado Special,” the finest and 
fastest train in the West. Accommodations 
are provided for all classes of passengers on 
these trains, the equipment including free 
reclining chair cars, dining cars, buffet, 
smoking cars, drawing room sleepers, and 
day coaches, etc. 

eK SF 

She: “But a chaperon is an awful bore.” 
He: “Yes, she is apt to ‘ma’ the occasion.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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COLORADO 


UTAH th: PACIFIC COAST 


SE ST- REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS A 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 





Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 











SALISBURY AND PUBLIC HOUSE, 








A characteristic incident of Lord Salis 
bury’s attitude towards temperance is re- 
lated by a correspondent. One of the clergy 
in the neighborhood of Hatfield, who was 
an enthusiastic advocate of local veto, one 
day tried to awake his noble neighbor to the 
grave importance of the liquor question, 
Lord Salisbury listened with his usual cour- 
tesy, but the clergyman felt that he had 
made no impression. 

“Your lordship,” he urged, “would at 
least admit that an undue multiplication of 
public-houses in a place is an inducement to 
excessive drinking.” 

“Really,” said Lord Salisbury, “I am ex- 
tremely sorry to appear so unsympathetic, 
but I cannot even admit that. In this house 
—Hatfield—there are forty bedrooms, but I 


Sane | Te CoReOENT, | 


The clergyman is understood to have con- 
E.ureKka Springs, 


sidered this argument specious but un- 
IS NOW OPEN, 


convincing. Itis a good specimen of the 

sort of logical fallacy by which Lord Salis- 

bury habitually deluded himself in regard to As an all-year-round resort hotel, operated by the Frisco System, under the 

the wants of the people.—London Daily management of Mr. E. E. Sumner. Low round trip rates to Eureka Springs 

yr in effect every day in the year. For further information, address any pas- 
pa a senger representative of the 


SCANDAL. 


























Far blacker than a raven’s wings, 
It croaks and feeds on unclean things, 














Nor lets the shadow of a doubt | 











With tongue-blades keener than a knife, 
It probes the bleeding wounds of life— 
Lays bare the motive and the deed, 

And carrion makes from flower-seed. 


It mangles love, and smears with lust 
Lilies of purity and trust,— 
Battens on sins of king or slave, 
And fouls with slime a new-made grave. 
— William Hamilton ‘Hayne, in the Independert. 
eet 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00 


to tire 
Mountains |/ 7 
Lakes and Seas, 


APPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT, OR ADDRESS 


Whe Cool Northern Route 
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THE STOCK. MARKET. 





The return of J. P. Morgan has failed to 
stimulate the stock market activity. © All 
sorts of roseate expectations had centered 
around the portly figure of the great finan- 
cier. The bulls confidently looked for a 
sudden and material enlargement in trans- 
actions; an advance in prices by leaps and 
bounds; a complete metamorphosis of the 
monetary situation, and an imperious com- 
mand to coal operators to stop fooling 
around, and to come to terms with strikers. 
Up to this writing, however, there has been 
no perceptible change in any direction. The 
slightly easier tone in the money market 
may be sately ascribed to renewed borrow- 
ings abroad, and an extension of old loans. 
That there has been no real improvement in 
this direction is evidenced by the activity of 
trust companies in the loan crowd, and the 
large reduction in the loan item of last 
Saturday’s bank statement. As has so often 
been stated in these columns, the stock 
market would, long since, have been in 
convulsions but for the assistance rendered 
by trust companies, which institutions have 
distended their loans to a most dangerous 
degree, and hold cash reserves the percent- 
age of which is well nigh ridiculous. 

The position of the money market is in- 
creasingly disquieting. The reaction in the 
sterling exchange market has no special 
significance. It does not indicate any 
legitimate enlargement of the supply of 
foreign bills, or a revival in our export 
business. We are slowly impairing our in- 
ternational position, and all on account of 
the mighty efforts of banks and synaicates to 
maintain the stock market’s equilibrium. 
Prospects are that there will be some bad 
pinches later on, unless shipments of bread- 
stuffs and cotton should expand to a ma- 
terial degree. And then there are reports 
of coming tresh loans by various foreign 
countries. England, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Russia are all credited with a 
desire to beiter their financial position 
through the placing ot loans ona large scale. 
The London Keffir market is in the dumps 
on account of the intention of the British 
government to tax Transvaal mines very 
heavily, and to fluat a big South Atrican 
loan. 

The strike situation remains in statu quo. 
Every other day, we are favored with 
rumors that somebody is going to do some- 
thing, and that the end of the tussle is 
approaching. But, so far, there is no evi- 
dence of any approaching agreement be- 
tween operators and strikers. The warring 
factions are still locking horns. E:ch side 
appears to be extremely stuoborn and con- 
fident of “winning our” in the end. In the 
last few weeks, the strike situation, its 
causes and effects, have been carefully 
studied by inteliigent people, and the general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
operators have all along been plaving a 
shrewd game, and procee ed along caretully 
drawn lines. It is believed that the stocks 
of hard coal had become so heavy, that the 
operators, lacking any other means of re- 
hef, welcomed the demands of their men as 
a convenient excuse for closing down their 
mines. This anthracite coal strike has 
aroused the Federal and State authorities, 
as well as the general public, and it is likely 
that sometbing will be done to put a stop to 
such obnoxious methods of working cff ex- 
cessive supplies at remunerative profits. 
Careful investors will hardly enthuse over 
the securities of companies which defy the 
laws of fair play, of supply and demand, 





and undermine the foundations of public 
order and welfare, in such a high-handed, 
utterly unwarranted manner. 

There is still talk about a Securities Com- 
pany comprising all the leading Southern 
railroads. Morgan is said to be working 
for an amalgamation of the Louisville & 
Nashville, Monon, Central of Georgia, 
Southern and Seaboard lines. However, 
whatever his intentions may be, or whatever 
may be the results of present negotiations, it 
may be taken for granted that most of the 
interested securities have sufficiently dis- 
counted the ultimate upshot. The public 
cannot see any special inducement to buy 
the various stocks interested at utterly un- 
reasonable prices. Neither can it forget 
that the incipient cause of it all was Gates’ 
gambling coup in Louisville & Nashville last 
spring, which, but for the timely interven- 
tion of Morgan, would have precipitated a 
complete demoralization of the market. 
Like the deal in the Northwest, the combin- 
ation in the South is the offspring of the 
operations of gamblers and financial swash- 
bucklers, and both of them will probably be 
put to a severe test when the inevitable 
panic at last makes its appearance. 

Southern Pacific is still strong and 
recording new high prices. It has lately 
sold at the highest point in its history. As 
intimated here last week, it is quite plain 
that it isthe intention of the directors to 
place the shares on a dividend basis, and to 
capitalize ex:raordinary expenditures. The 
Southern Paciffc is a valuable and rapidly- 
growing property. The stock had ali along 
been too low, and it would not be too high 
at 85, considering the earning capacity of 
the great system. However, margin traders 
should not lose their heads, and bear in 
mind that, while the stock may go still 
higher in the next few weeks, there is 
a steadily growing probability that the rest 
of the market wili be adversely affected by 
some of the things pointed out above. 
This is a time to gosluw, and to watch 
everything. w.th more than usual care. 
Big crops alone will not give us a boom in 
stock market values. Ocner and equally 
important features have to concur. 

The rise in values is nearing i's culmin- 
ation. Stocks cannot be boomed forever. 
Some day, there will haveto bea halt. At 
the present time, the most suspicious feature 
of daily transactions is the attention paid to 
the “cats and dogs,” to stocks which move 
only spasmodically and at wide intervals, to 
stocks which are hardly knowa to the aver- 
age outsider. Stock j»bbers and manipu- 
lators always make it a point to lift odd, ob- 
scure issues, when their leading favorites 
have been inflated to the bursting point. It 
is generally time totrim sails and to keep 
close to the wind, w1en the “cats and dogs” 
are moving up with a whoop anda hurrah. 
Uader existing conditions, there is no need 
to dwell upon the special merits or promises 
of certain stocks. With manipulation ram- 
pant in every direction, it is hard to make 
any half-way reliable estimates or predic- 
tions. So much may be said, however: 
don’t monkey with this market, if you can- 
not afford to lose. 


wt 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Transactions in the St. Louis market are 
still small. Prices move by fits and starts. 
Activity to-day is followed by pronounced 
dullness to-morrow. Taere is no concerted 
movement in any direction. The bulls are 
still confident, though. They hint at a re- 
newal of the buying movement within the 
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THE TOURTH ANTIONAL BANK 





i ra —IT IE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00. 


H. A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest 


G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





WEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Gy 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE SI. 


WEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Qygy 











TRUST 


LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PavS Do/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly.) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 211cccccceons--sssssosseenvsrosectonsssee $3,500,000 
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Missouri Trust Company 


OF ST. LOUIS. 
OLIVE AND SEVENTH STREETS. 


2° on Savings Deposits. 
Yo Compounded Semi-Annually. 






Safe Deposit Boxes 
For Rent, 
$5.00 Per Annum. 











a Paid on Current Accounts. 
¥ Credited Montbly. 










WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 
Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. > 


JEFFERSON BANK, : 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


RIcH’D B. BuLLock, Vice-Prest. 
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Third National...) 100|Mar. 02,2 Qy nt 
100}..... ie Re 110 —120 
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‘St Louis Union Trust Co. 


K Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the Mirror by Guy P. Billon 


Stock and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 























CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

Coup./When Due.| Quoted. 

Gas Co. (Gld) + JD |June 1, 1905 a * 

Park 6 A O |April 1,1905|109 -110 

Property (cur) 6 AO |Apl 10, 1906; 10 —111 
Renewal (gid) 3.65) J D |Jun 25, 1907/101%4—1013% 
4 AO ant 10, = 104 —105% 

- “ ita 90° 102 “103 

” fee EJ Jaly 2, 1918 ae —112 

$8 = FA /Aug 1. 1919 —105 

“s e M S |June 2, 1920 108 —106 

‘* ster. £1004 MN |Nov 2, 1911|107 —108 
a (gid) 4 | MN |Nov 1. 1912|107% —1083¢ 

95: a AO /Oct 1, 1913) 1075g¢—110 

ss < - JD |June 1,1914/109 --110 

” ‘« 3.65} M N | May 1, 1915|104 —105 

“ * 3%| F A |Aug 1, 1918/1024%—103 

World’s Fair 34% | AO |Apl 1, 1902'10034—101 








Interest to seller. 








Total debt about ..... Ncdiges soaacely veeeee$ 23,856,277 
ASOGRESAAIIE se io soca state * *) se eee 352,521,650 
St. JOSEPH, Mo., 
Funding 6. ..... FA |Aug 1, 1903)104%—J05% 
os 3%....| FA |Feb 1, 1921/1C2 —104 
School ine 10-20} JD fone, 104 —106 
re AO |Apl 1, 1914/10 —106 
oe t ‘5-20... MS |Mar 1, 1918}102 —103 
= 4 10-20..| MS |Mar 1, 1918/103 —105 
“ 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918/:04 —105 
- 4..... ...| MS |Mar 1, 1918}105 —106 
bd 4 10-20..} J D jJuly 1, 1919/105 —107 
“ 4 10-20. June 1, 1920)104 —-106 
“ 33h n0.--000 J J jJuly 1, 192/101 --103 








MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





Due. 


Wh’n) price. 








Altom Beldame GM: oicoiserescrieenscnees 1913 | 81 — 82 
Carondelet Gas 6s........... .-.| 1902 |100 —101 
Century Bilding 1st 6s. 1916 |107 —109 
Century Buildin one 1917 .... — @ 
Commercial Building Ist ....... | 1907 |104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911 4 --101 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10..| 1904 


—101% 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....| 1928 103% 10854 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s .............-..-. 1919 |1083—109 


Merchants Bridge 1st mort 6s../ 1 


929 11644 —117 


Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s ion ga 


Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 
Missouri Edison Ist ‘mort 5s...) 1927 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1996 - 





90 — 9% 











St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s .... | 1914 _ 91% 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s ..... 1912 | 909 —100 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s...| 1919 |102 .—104 
Union Dairy Ist 5s. ...........--.-. 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s....) 1913 |101}g—105 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s.....; 1908 | 75 — 
BANK STOCKS. 

Par; Last Dividend 

val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch../$*50/July,’02,2 Q —331 
Boatmen’s, ........ 100 yer: 02, 345A —249 
Bremen Sav........ 1OjJuly, 02,8 SA —350 






Fourth National] 100}May,'02,5 SA 


Franklin .......... 100) June, 02,4 SA/190 
6 SA 


German Savings} 100)Jan. ’02, 
German-Amer...| 100)Jan. ’02,20 SA 
Interpationel hake 100)June '02, 146Qy 
Jefferson ...........- 100j/July ’02,3 Qy)/230 
Lafayette... 100|July ’02,10 SA 


Merch.-Laclede..| 100|/June ’02, 2 
Northwestern.....| 100) July 
Nat. Bank Com...| 100)July ’02, 234Qy 
South Side ....... 100 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100/Apl. 
Southern com.....| 100)July ’02,3 SA 
State National.. | 100 June, "02. 3 SA 











Vandeventer Bk. 


247 
325 
335 
400 
778 
(77 
> 

525 

Mechanic’s Nat..| 100|July 02, Ao 4 —300 

180 
397 
130 
223 
115 
A {217 
334 





*Quoted 100 for par. 


TRUST STOCKS. 
Par ina ~ Dividend 
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val.| Per Cent. Price 
ime. Cams Dey Oe MO csaconcsececiance yoses. 177 —178 
Colonial... eR A Se 218 —219 
Com’nw’th T.Co.| 100 July, ’02, 2 Qr..|306 —314 
Lincolat........0.000.. 100/July, 273 —274 
Miss. Valley....... 100} July, ’02, 3 Or../458 —400 
St. Louis Union..| 100) July, 02,234 Qr/383  —385 
Title Trust ........ 100/July, ’02 14 Oy 117 —118 
Mercantile ....... | 100j/Aug, ’02,1 420 —422 
Missouri Trust... | 100}........................ 28 —129 
tt: 4: Sa) See 215 —215% 

















Coupons, Price 
j & j 1912'101 —102 
& 1907;108 —109 
Dec. ‘88 | ye 

M&N2 105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s. F&A _ /1911/106 —107 
Comp.Hei "ts U.D.63 J&J igs —116 
do TaylorAve.6s}) J&J (1915115 —116 
Mo lst Miz 5s 5-10s..}§ M&N 105 —106 
St. Louis 1st 5s 5-20s) M&N /1910 100%—101 
do Baden-St. lL. Ss} J&J [1913102 103 
Se, a ae | 80 — & 
GOGO BB. ace. F&A |1921'194 —105 
do Cable & Wt.6s..| M&N [1614117 —120 
do Meramec Rv.6s} M&N 6113 —114 
do Incomes 5s....... |........---- 1°14, 92 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s......:.. M&N_ /1904'102 —103 
do 2d 25s 6s ........... seseceees-eeeeeee 11909 106 —107 

do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F&A [1916107 —108 
U, BD. Be 6s ..... 0. J&D_ 1918 120%—121 

E. St. Louis & Sub.. 574— 

EK. St. Lome & tet... A&O_ /1932} 98 — 99 
do Ist 6s.. . ion J& 1925|103 —107 
United Ry’s. Pid... ee July '02,1%)...... 4 843% 

Sy aoe a ie pees 874%— 
St. Louis Transit. sieencelliawailie niin) Rvncoon UY— 32% 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Par Last Dividend | 
val.| PerCent. | 





Price. 





American Cent...| 100|July,’02, 4 p. c. |282 —285 














MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





Am,Car-Fdry Co 100/July '02, 3...) 34 — 35 
os ” pfd} 100) July 02. 1% Oy 92 — 93 

Bell Telephone..| 100/Aug.’02,2 Qy 

Bonne Terre F.C} 100)May, ’96, 2.. 

Central Lead Co, 100)/June 02, ¥%Moj128 —135 


Cen. -Coal&C. —" 100]... eeececseecee 67}6— 6834 
Ca-sot. Coat? | doclian. 06 1.119 — 2 


Doe Run Min. Co 10/Mar. ’02, %Moj132 —138 
GraniteBi-Metal) 100|Nov. ’01, 1........|207 

HydraulicP.B. = SEE seetiedetiitinne 
Kennard com.....| 100/Aug ’01,10 A/1l10 —115 


Kennard pfd ... Aug. ‘aL, 348A 118 —122 
Gas co: |Ju ly, .°02,.2........ 89 — 90 
Laclede Gas pid. June 02, aigaA = “a 


100 

m| 100 

100! 
So. eon pfd.. - pccsanpenadlccigiianbennts 

‘oO son com. 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100 yay 102, 138Qy|100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100} 97 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100 
Simmons do pfd.| 100 
Simmons do 2 p,| 100/Apr. 
St. Joseph L,. Co.| 10/Mar. ’02, 14 Qy —- 
St. L. Brew. pfd |£10/Jau. ’00, 2....... 6 —£8 
S'. L. Brew. com/£10)Jan, ’99, 4........ 41 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100)" .........-..-.--.-.-. | 55 — 65 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100}Aug. '02 1 73 — 76 
Union Dairy....... 100}Aug. ’02, 2 135 —150 
West’haus rake| 50|Mar. ‘Oi, 7%.....|160 —200 

= Coupler} 1 46 —48 














near future. They say that insiders are 
“loading up,” and that you simply waste 
time by waiting for a lower range of values. 

St. Louis Transit moved up a point in the 
past week. Purchases are based on heavy 
earnings. United preferred is strong, and 
regarded as a good investment at present 
prices. 

Bank of Commerce gained a few points, 
while Third National maintains its ad- 
vanced position. The trust company bunch 
is lacking “snap” and moving along wearily. 
It is evidently a transition period with them. 

Bank clearances are up to expectations. 
Interest rates continue firm. Bankers re- 
port a heavy demand from country custom- 
ers. Sterling is a little steadier, after its 
recent sharp drop. It is now quoted at 
$4.87 46. 

wt 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





J. F. O'D.—You might average up. The stock 
has considerable merit, Would not recommend 
the other stock you refer to. You must not 
place so much confidence in reports of earnings, 

S. I.—Reading common has had a big rise in 
the last nine months, It sold at about 36 a 
year ago. Would not advise you to buy more. 
The strike is making big holes in the earnings 
of coal-roads. Don’t touch Colorado Fuel at the 
present time, no matter what promises they 
may hold out to you. It is a big gamble. 

R. O. E.—The general market is not a safe one 
to trade inon moderate margin. If I were you, 
I would stay out. Yes, N. & W. has moved up 
lately, but it is no speculative favorite. After 
its periodical fit of activity, it will drop into 
monotonous dullness again. There is little 
probability of any increase in the dividend 
rate. 

S. F.—You did well, but why did you keep the 
rest? You have a good profit. Would advise 
you to take no chances of losing it. St. Paul is 
a good stock, and should be worth more, but 
would not buy for marginal speculatioa. 

G. T. F,, Waco, Tex.—Denver & R.G. pre- 
ferred isa good investment stock. Would hold 

it. Colorado Southern first preferred is not 
tempting at current prices. Dividends on 
Mobile & O. are guaranteed by the Southern. 
There is no speculation in the shares, 

R. F. R.—Insiders speak well of it. They 
hint at dividend-payments withiu the next two 
months. Commonwealth is too high for a small 
fellow like you. Try to keep within your limit. 

W. T. D., Mexico, Mo.—Kansas & T. preferred 
is very capricious in its movements, Since you 
have held on for more thana year, you might 
continue to do soa little while longer, if you 
can afford it. The stock is entitled to 4 per 
cent. Great Western “B” preferred is not too 
high. 

N. E. S.—Cannot recommend firms men- 
tioned. The standing of both of them is very 


dubious. 
Ft 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 

se st 

Days oF CHIvaLky GoNE—Wife (drear- 
ily): “Ah, me! The days of chivalry are 
past.” Husband: “What's the matter now?” 
“Sir Walter Raleigh laid his cloak on the 
ground for Queen Elizabeth to: walk over, 
but you get mad simply because poor, 
dear mother sat down on your hat.”—New 
York Weekly. 
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HATLESS WOMEN IN CHURCH. 





Last Sunday the Episcopal bishop of Del- 
aware rebuked some young women who left 
their hats behind them when they went to 
church. The bishop told them their con- 
duct was unscriptural and ungodly, and that 
it looked worse for them to attend divine 
service with uncovered heads than for men 
to do so without their coats. Naturally the 
young woman were much mortified. It is 
not pleasant to be told in public, in a place 
where one cannot answer back, that one’s 
conduct is unscriptural and ungodly. The 
girls meant no offense. They went bonnet- 
less to church because it was warm weather 
and they would be more comfortable with 
nothing on their heads. 

When St. Paul told the women of Corinth 
to have their heads covered when praying 
or prophesying he gave them advice which 
may have been excellent advice for the un- 
trained, uneducated, uncivilized women to 
whom it was given, and yet be advice un- 
suited tothe women of this age. “They 
didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 
St. Paul could not prescribe the godly 
church dress of the women of the Twentieth 
century. 

Furthermore. what Paul actually said was 
that the woman should do her praying and 
prophesying with her head veiled. So if 
one of the young women who were reproved 
at Rehobeth by the Episcopal bishop had 
been hatless, but veiled, she would have 
been acting in strict obedience to the com- 
mands of the apostle. The Corinthian 
women did not have the elaborate headgear 
of modern women. 

When St. Paul insisted on veils he prob- 
ably did so because he thought it was de- 
corous and decent for women to have their 
faces covered in church. He may have 
believed that the spectacle of many women 
with uncovered faces would distract the at- 
tention of themen of the congregation. 
Doubtless it did, for even now the eyes that 
should be devoutly fixed on the occupant of 
the pulpit are often devoutly fixed on the 
face of some fair girl. 

An intelligent bishop knows where Paul 
was talking for alltime and where he was 
talking for his own age only, and will act 
accordingly. The sight of hatless women 
in achurch will not seem to such abishop 
an ungodly sight. He will rejoice in it as 
an indication that his women hearers cannot 
gaze enviously at hats handsomer than their 
own or be filled with fears as to whether 
their own are on just right, and hence are 
able to pay much closer attention to the 
service and the sermon.—Chicago Tribune. 

et 

THE Status—Mane: “I have an en- 
gagement with Cholly, and I don’t know 
how to get out of it.” Helen: “Haven't you 
any reason for breaking it?” Marie: “Yes, 
I have a reason—Cholly is the reason—but 
I want an excuse.”—Fuck. 

ee 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $7,500,000 


A General Trust Company Business Transacted. 


OFFICERS: 


ULI1US 8, WALSH. President, 
RECKINRIDGE JONES, Ist Vice Pres, and 
Counsel. 
SAMUBL E. HOFFMAN, Second Vice President. 
JAMES K. BROCK, Secretary. 
HUGH R. LYLE, Assistant Secretary. 
HENRY C, IBBOTSON, Second Assistant Sec- 


retary. 


FRANK P. HAYS, Bond Officer. 

FREDERICK VIERLING, Trust Officer. 

HENRY SEMPLE AMES, Assistant Trust 
Officer. 

WILLIAM G. LACKEY, Assistant Trust O fficer 

EUGENE H. BENOIST, Real Estate Officer. 

WII,BUR B. PRICE, Safe Deposit Officer. 
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Suits, Waists and Skirts. | 


One lot of Ladies’ Peau de Soie Jackets, trimmed with fine silk braid, 
new style shell sleeve, fancy cuffs, good Romaine lining, some trimmed 
with white mixed braids, a swell little jacket; 
worth $11 98—Sale Price.....................0cce0-- 


Ladies’ Fine Walking Skirts, in kersey and melton cloths; colors, gray, 
black and tan; latest design; seams covered with fancy straps and 
buttons; flounce at bottom of skirt; finished with fancy 
a 6 os. Oe Aa LaLa er REL OH SSO EE LORRI Wena orcs 





Ladies’ All-Wool Covert Cloth Skirts, in gray, black and tan mixtures; 
fancy finished strapped seams run half the length.of skirt; inverted 
pleats to finish balance of seams down; four rows of 
stitching at bottom; a little beauty, for............ 


Lawns and Dimities 
TO CLOSE. 








$6.50 
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2 GREAT WIND-UP AUGUST SALE! 


All Summer Goods go This Week. 


New Fall Goods Daily Arriving. 





Linens. 


Fine All-Linen Silver Bleached German Damask, 72 inches wide, 
satin finished; in attractive floral and scroll design. $1.25 a yard, but 
to sell this lot quickly and give you better value than 89 C 
you can get elsewhere, they go, per yard.............. 





Napkins to match the above, 20 inches square, 
OP OMI a aseasagi isa vecdecdeamestes spac uskcadeapesi st edoeds pcika setickcCausn avkaua Geek Haovlasteoee 


Extra Heavy All-Linen Huck Towels, in plain white and red borders, 
size 18x36; will wear well; the 19c kind; 


a Te OI oa sa ohooh Sec teb enh ace Tagsp theca ceeentsigue shea I2%c 
And Here’s Another Low Shoe Sale. 


Not such a big lot, but it makes up in quality and value 
what it lacks in quantity. 


Ladies’ Finest Kid Oxford Ties; 


also, some high-grade patent leather and patent kid Low 
Shoes that brought $2.50 and $3.00 earlier in the season. | 48 
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Wash Goods Black and Colored 


SILK. 


3,000 yards SORRENTO PERCALE, all in- 
digo blue grounds with white figures and 
stripes, 24 inches wide; this week, per 





Blankets 


Soiled by Display in 





ST NR PRAIA RE 4c | e 
| 200 pieces Yama Mai Sille...n-smnn inne 39C Show Window. 
50 pieces, in a good renge of colorings and | 
styles, 32-inch wide COTTON CHALLIES; | The best value that was ever offered 50 pairs Wool Blankets, full sizes, 
just the fabric for children’s school dresses; for 39c in St. Louis. This brand we 10.4 abd 11-4, slightly soiled—worth 
worth 15c; this week, per yard....................... Tec | control in this city. 60 shades to select : p ; 
from $3 50 to $5.00 pair—will go at 
. ‘ ‘ from; including black, white and cream; 
500 pieces new fall styles in one-yard wide 
FRENCH FLANNELETTE; come at well worth 50c. | 
once and get choice of styles, at, per | tied Seltabes nena ‘ialten | " Pair. 
I oes csna Rta nnt onshchasnsnsd occ tecaalicaeaginsdatin a stesnie RG Oe te. wok mela 49c | 
50 different styles in ALBATROSS WAIST- | ” . Rageles @0c.ciaitle One lot of 35 pairs, soiled some, but 
INGS which are entirely different from any- | were cheap at from $4 00 to $6 00 pair 
thing shown last season; perfectly fast | Black Silk Peau de Soie, extra heavy, for this —will go at, per pair, 
washing colors; worth 25c per yard; but week only, Sale Price..2..../ccsctecccceseesseene 98c 
as a starter for fall business, we offer them | pe $4 50 $3 75 $3 OO 
Ag SAE AE SE ES 18¢ | Regular $1 29 quality, 4 ? ¢ ? bd 


D. Crawford & Co., 





rf 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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HE MAP BELOW 
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Shows the South’s Greatest Railway System. 
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It penetrates Eleven States and Reaches Every Commercial Center. 


The Only Road to Asheville, in the Mountains of the Beautiful “Land of the Sky.” 
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Eureka Springs 


During the Summer and Fall months, everything is at its best in 


“THE TOP OF THE OZARKS.” 


It is a pleasant place, well suited for those desiring absolute rest, and equally well equipped for anyone 


wanting out-door exercise. Since the reopening of the Crescent Hotel, under its new management, 


ever before. It is but one night’s ride from.SAINT LOUIS, via the 





TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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~ c7~CALIFORNIA 
vite KATY SUNSET ROUTE sis 


Los 
Angeles 


and with its many additions and improvements, Eureka Springs presents a livelier appearance than = 
Ir 
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EXCURSION SLEEPING CARS 
Leave St. Louis, Tuesdays at 8:32 P M. Leave Kansas City, Thursdays at 9:45, P M. 


: Low COLONIST RATES >RINe 


September and October. 


JAMES BARKER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
519 Wainwright Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 












